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^  I  might  give  a  ihort  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  teU  him  his  JtUe.  ^  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerotu 
precipioe  of  tdUng  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  manhind^neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter,  ff  he  tells  the  crimes 
cf  great  men,  theg  fall  ttpon  him  with  the  iron  hands  qf  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  qf  virtues,  when  theg  have  ang,  then  the  mob 
attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  ih^  he  mag  go  on  fearless.’— Dt:  Foe. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 


THE  BALLOT  DEBATE. 

After  a  most  lagabrious  debate  in  a  House  the  benches 
of  which  were  as  empty  as  the  speeches  which  were 
delivered  to  them,  the  Ballot  Bill  has  passed  its  second 
reading.  A  sense  of  the  unreality  of  the  disenssion 
seems  to  have  pervaded  all  sections  of  the  Commons. 
Even  Colonel  Bartellot’s  confession  that  he  could  not 
pretend  to  say  anything  new  on  the  subject  was  super- 
flnoTis. 

The  speech  that  was  least  threadbare  was  Mr 
Walter* 8  rehearsal  of  the  argument  against  the  Ballot 
which  he  used  last  year.  According  to  the  member  for 
Berkshire,  the  intr^notion  of  secret  voting  will  throw 
into  relief  certain  anomalies  of  onr  Constitution.  We 
are  willing  to  concede  to  Mr  Walter  that,  if  the 
Ballot  Bill  becomes  law,  the  equalisation  of  the  voting 
power  of  electors  in  the  varions  constituencies,  and  the 
enfranchisement  of  residents  in  counties  who  have  the 
qaaliheations  now  demanded  of  electors  in  boronghs, 
will  follow.  This  consideration  may  make  the  galled 
jades  of  the  Opposition  .benches  wince ;  but  what  is 
prophesied  as  a  resalt  of  the  Ballot  will  so  inevitably 
come  as  a  result  of  the*  political  progress  of  the 
nation  that  even  they  have  little  cause  to  be  more 
than  ordinarily  hysterical.  The  only  way  in  ‘which 
the  Ballot  can  help  towards  brining  about  this 
result  is  by  enabling  the  present  electors  to  more 
clearly  and  unmistakably  express  their  opinion.  To 
Mr  Walter’s  question,— “  On  wbat  ground,  when  the 
Ballot  was  passed,  a  county  householder  was  not  to  be 
admitted  to  the  franchise  ?*’ — we  would  answer  that  what¬ 
ever  reasons  for  exclusion  exist  now  would  equally  exist 
after  the  Ballot  Act  had  come  into  operation.  No  adnlt 
member  of  the  community  can  justly  be  denied  the 
franchise,  except  on  the  ground  of  moral  or  intelleotnal 
unfitness.  The  only  excuse  for  the  refusal  of  electoral 
rights  to  householaers  in  counties,  while  the  same 
JJghts  are  conferred  on  borongh  bonsebolders,  is  that 
they  have  not  yet  reached  that  minimum  of  intelligence 
and  public  spirit  which  would  render  their  admission  to 
political  power  a  benefit  to  themselves,  and  free  from 
anger  to  the  rest  of  the  community.  When  this  can 
BO  longer  be  pleaded,  they  will  feel  their  position  a 
^egpadmg  one,  will  ask  for  the  franchise,  and  will  get  it. 
little  '  “ 


little  alarmed  at  this  part  of  Mr  Walter’s 
are  still  less  so  at  the  remaining  portion  of 
*  anomalies  of  onr  present  electoral  system  are  so 
^oss  hat  anything  which  brings  them  more  into  notice 

tow^Vi/°A  j  That  an  inhabitant  of  a  small 

or.Portarlington  should  have  twenty 
or  ^^0  voting  power  of  a  resident  of  London 

be  ^  state  of  things  which  only  needs  to 
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^^®  representation  to  local 
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Y*  There  is  no  knowing  how  much  of  the 


virulence  of  political  hatred  is  due  to  this  competitive 
principle  of  representation.  But  whatever  our  present 
system  is  in  this  respect,  it  will  remain  unaltered  for 
better  or  for  worse  by  the  Ballot. 

What,  then,  is  it  Mr  IjV’alter  means  ?  What  is  this 
bugbear  at  which  the  opponents  of  secret  voting  are  so 
terrified  ?  By  the  aid  of  last  year’s  experience  we  are 
able  to  surmise.  The  present  voters,  it  is  held,  are 
trustees  on  behalf  of  the  whole  nation,  electors  and  non¬ 
electors  ;  and  it  is  implied  that  the  Ballot  will  absolve 
them  from  this  trust,  and  that  in  future  they  may  use  the 
franohise  for  their  own  personal  benefit.  Now  we  most 
earnestly  protest  against  the  “moral  mischief”  which 
these  gentlemen  are  trying  to  do  by  teaching  the  electors 
that  they  are  more  justified  in  giving  an  unpatriotic  vote 
with  the  Ballot  than  withont  it.  The  lesson  which  would 
naturally  be  drawn  from  the  action  of  the  Legislature  is 
the  very  reverse  of  this.  Many  who  have  the  suffrage 
have  been  coerced  by  powerful  neighbours  into  giving 
votes  against  their  convictions.  In  future,  the  oppressor 
will  be  dependent  on  the  elector  himself  for  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  how  he  has  voted,  and  the  consciousness  that 
an  attempt  at  tyranny  on  his  part  may  be  foiled  by  fraud 
on  the  other  side,  will  compel  him  to  substitute  persua¬ 
sion  for  force.  That  **  ne^h hourly  influence  of  education 
and  station,”  which  Mr  Cave  fears  will  be  annihilated  by 
the  “  excessive  independence  ”  engendered  or  stimulated 
by  the  Ballot,  will  simply  be  divested  of  the  virus  of 
coercion. 

The  only  reason  why  this  “  trust  ”  argument  has  any 
weight  is  that  the  defenders  of  the  Ballot  have  not 
always  taken  the  trouble  to  understand  what  those  who 
differ  from  them  mean.  The  Attorney- General  for  Ire¬ 
land,  in  a  very  characteristic  speech,  ridiculed  the  idea 
of  a  vote  being  a  trust  for  the  non-electors  among  others, 
by  citing  an  instance  of  a  voter  being  protected  from 
the  violence  of  non-voters  by  a  file  of  soldiers.  But  his 
opponents  would  repudiate  the  notion  that  the  trust  of 
which  they  speak  is  to  be  enforced  by  mob-violence. 
Neither  is  it  proved  that  the  trust  does  not  exist  morally 
because  it  has  not  a  legfal  sanction.  The  franchise 
should  be  exercised  so  that  those  on  whom  it  is  con¬ 
ferred  may  be  within  the  influence  of  public  opinion, 
say  the  enemies  of  the  Ballot;  and  as  the  trust  is  a 
moral  one  so  its  sanction  should  also  be  moral.  Tbo 
sufficient  answer  to  this  is  that  granting  that  the  franchise 
is  a  trust ;  it  should  be  exercised  in  whatever  manner  will 
best  secure  purity  of  motives  in  the  electors.  This  end, 
in  our  opinion,  can  best  be  achieved  by  shutting  out,  so 
far  as  we  can,  fear  of  pecuniary  loss  or  hope  of  pecuniary 
gain;  and  leaving  the  voter  open  to  those  influences 
which  appeal,  not  to  his  pocket,  but  his  reason  and 
conscience.  The  system  which  will  go  farthest  towards 
accomplishing  this  is  the  pne  we  should  adopt;  and, 
after  lorty  years  of  continuous  discussion,  the  nation  . 
has  made  up  its  mind  that  the  Ballot  will  do  naore  to 
make  our  elections  really  the  reflex  of  the  opinions  of 
honest  and  independent  citizens  than  aiy  other  method 
of  voting  which  has  been  devised.  We  rejo.ee  that 
the  present  session  of  Parliament  will  probably  see  the 
accomplishment  of  a  reform,  which,  although  it  will 
leave  much  to  be  done  in  the  future,  will  rid  our 
electoral  system  of  one  of  its  chief  blemishes. 
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THE  KERRY  ELECTION. ' 

Since  the  return  of  O’Connell  at  the  famous  Clare 
election  in  1828,  no  more  significant  political  victory 
has  been  witnessed  in  Ireland  than  the  Home  Rule 
triumph  in  Kerry  on  Friday  week.  The  importance 
of  the  previous  election  of  Home  Rulers  in  Galway, 
Limerick,  Meath,  and  Westmeath  may  be  explained 
away.  In  Galway,  priests  and  landlords  were  arrayed 
against  each  other,  and  it  was  in  accordance  with  what 
we  have  long  been  accustomed  to  see,  that  the  party 
supported  by  the  priests  should  have  won.  The  chosen 
of  Limerick  again  is  the  most  eloquent  member  of  the 
Irish  Bar,  a  prized  and  honoured  popular  leader  ;  while 
the  two  gentlemen  returned  by  Meath  and  Westmeath 
had  proved  their  love  of  country  by  something  more  than 
words — by  suffering  for  it.  But  in  Kerry  there  was  not 
a  single  circumstance  to  account  for  the  victory,  save 
only  the  strength  of  the  cause.  Indeed  this  is  too  weak 
a  statement.  There  was  a  combination  of  obstacles 
greater  than  has  ever  before  been  overcome  at  an  Irish 
election.  Not  even  O’Connell  himself,  at  the  very 
height  of  his  unparalleled  popularity,  at  any  time  en¬ 
countered  such  an  opposition.  He  always  had  the 
Church  at  least  on  his  side.  But  in  Kerry  the  con¬ 
test  w'as  against  the  Church  quite  as  much  as  against  the 
landlords,  and  both  it  and  they  have  been  beaten.  Only 
those  who  know  the  Irish  peasant  well  can  understand 
the  full  significance  of  this  fact,  but,  by  bearing  in  mind 
the  past  history  of  his  country,  even  stay-at-home 
Englishmen  may  appreciate  it  to  some  extent.  Remem¬ 
bering  that  the  savage  persecution  of  his  religion  in  the 
evil  past  has  made  of  him  the  most  devoted  servant  that 
Rome  can  count  upon  over  the  broad  surface  of  this 
earth,  wo  can  form  to  ourselves  some  idea  of  the  bitter 
pang  it  must  have  cost  him  to  go  against  the  wishes  of 
his  revered  bishop,  to  reject  the  commands  of  guides  who 
hold  in  their  hands  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
and  all  to  vote  for — a  heretic.  Surely  men  capable,  for 
the  sake  of  a  cause,  of  thus  triumphing  over  their  own 
superstition,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  braving  the  wrath 
of  their  landlords  and  the  consequent  probability  of 
ruin,  are  worth  conciliating  ! 

It  is  of  the  last  importance  that  the  English  people 
should  clearly  understand  the  situation  in  Ireland.  Had 
they  done  so  long  ago,  the  misgovernment  to  which  that 
unhappy  country  has  been  subjected  could  not  have  con¬ 
tinued  a  day,  and  the  danger  and  expense  which  through 
it  the  empire  incurred  would  have  been  brought  to  an 
end.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  therefore,  that  the 
correspondents  of  the  daily  papers  should  think  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  soften  the  intelligence  from  Kerry  by  exagge¬ 
rating  the  influence  of  the  priests  who  threw  their 
weight  on  the  popular  side.  It  is  not  true  that  the 
priests  carried  the  election.  Quite  the  reverse.  Mr 
Dease  was  the  candidate  of  the  clerical  even  more  than 
of  the  landlord  party.  The  bishop  and  the  leading 
priests  were  in  the  beginning  active  in  his  behalf.  And 
it  was  only  to  avoid  a  scandal  that  in  the  end  Dr 
Moriarty  ordered  his  clergy  to  remain  neutral.  Not 
only  did  he  find  the  people  breaking  away  from  his  con¬ 
trol,  but  he  saw  priests,  when  canvassing  for  Mr  Dease, 
hissed,  hooted,  and  even  hustled  by  their  own  flocks. 
Under  those  circumstances  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
withdraw  and  to  maintain  a  show  of  neutrality.  But 
that  it  was  only  a  show  was  well  understood.  In  one 
instance  of  which  we  have  heard  a  young  curate  ventured 
to  oppose  his  parish  priest,  and  to  canvass  the  parish  for 
the  Homo  Rule  candidate.  The  parish  priest  complained 
to  the  bishop,  and  the  curate  was  immediately  removed 
out  of  the  county.  But,  if  w’e  are  rightly  informed,  the 
parish  priest,  though  a  warm  'partisan  of  Mr  Dease,  was 
visited  with  no  censure  for  disregard  of  the  bishop’s 
orders.  This  was  the  spirit  in  which  the  neutrality 
mandate  was  carried  out.  It  is  quite  true  that,  in  spite 
of  this  mandate,  some  priests  displayed  great  zeal  on 
the  popular  side.  This  only  shows  that,  with  all  its 
boasted  discipline,  even  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
cannot  enforce  perfect  obedience.  In  a  country  like 
Ireland,  where  it  is  entirely  dependent  on  the  people  for 


support,  it  cannot  afford  to  strain  its  authority  beyond  a 
certain  point.  In  seasons  of  excitement  the  bishop  must 
be  content  to  see  some  of  his  clergy,  borne  away  by  the 
popular  movement,  set  his  orders  at  defiance,  and  the 
utmost  he  can  do  is  to  wait  for  a  favourable  opportunitv 
to  visit  them  with  his  displeasure.  But,  in  spited 
some  exceptions,  the  bulk  of  the  priesthood  in  Kerry 
was  opposed  to  Mr  Blennerhassett.  The  Home  Ruli 
agitation,  whatever  else  it  may  effect,  is  giving  the  people 
of  Ireland  a  most  valuable  and  much  needed  political 
education.  The  struggle  for  Emancipation  broke  for 
ever  the  feudal  authority  of  the  landlords  over  thoir 
tenants.  The  Home  Rule  movement  promises  to  com¬ 
plete  this  good  work  by  putting  an  end  to  the  political 
power  of  the  priesthood. 

The  opposition  of  the  priesthood  would  alone  have 
made  the  task  of  the  Home  Rule  candidate  one  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  difficulty.  But  when  to  the  opposition  of  the' 
priesthood  there  was  added  the  opposition  of  the  land- 
owners,  that  task  seemed  hopeless.  In  Kerry,  as  it 
happens,  the  Roman  Catholic  landowners  are  both  more- 
numerous  and  more  influential  than  in  any  other  county 
in  the  south  of  Ireland ;  and  chief  among  these  Catholic 
landowners  undoubtedly  stands  the  Earl  of  Kenmare, 
head  of  one  of  the  few  old  Roman  Catholic  families 
which  were  fortunate  enough  to  escape  the  meshes 
of  the  penal  laws,  and  to  preserve  their  titles  and 
estates.  He  is  so  influential  in  his  native  county  that 
one  of  its  seats  had  almost  come  to  be  regarded  as  an 
appanage  of  his  house.  This  seat  the  present  earl  was 
obliged  to  vacate  on  the  death  of  his  father,  and  to 
fill  it,  in  his  stead,  he  brought  forward  his  cousin,. 
Mr  Dease.  The  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  as  we  have 
I  said,  was  zealous  in  his  support,  so  was  the  re¬ 
maining  member  for  the  county,  and  so  were  th^ 
other  great  proprietors.  How  zealously  these  great 
magnates  took  op  the  cause  of  their  order  a  single  fact 
will  show.  The  agent  of  the  Earl  of  Cork  went  do\^ 
specially  to  the  county  to  impress  upon  the  tenantry  of 
the  estate  managed  by  him  that  they  were  itll  expected  to 
vote  for  the  Kenmare  candidate.  The  tenants  drew  up  a 
petition  to  the  Earl,  stating  that  to  do  so  would  be  to  vio¬ 
late  their  conscience,  and  praying  that  they  might  not 
be  evicted  from  their  homes  if  they  ventured  to  support 
the  man  of  their  choice.  Expecting  little,  probably,  from 
this  petition  they  allowed  it  to  appear  in  the  papers, 
with  a  view,  no  doubt*  to  put  themselves  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  public  opinion.  Need  it  be  added  that 
Mr  Leahy  was  not  the  only  agent  who  thus  put 
pressure  upon  the  tenants  ?  Mr  Dease,  however,  was 
not  dependent  for  support  on  the  fear  of  eviction 
and  ruin,  nor  even  on  the  great  and  deserved  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  House  of  Kenmare.  One  of  his  most 
ardent  supporters,  and  his  proposer  on  the  day  of  nomi¬ 
nation,  was  the  last  surviving  brother  of  the  great 
agitator,  of  the  Man  of  the  People,  of  Daniel  O’Connell 
himself.  Another  not  less  influential  nor  less  warm  par¬ 
tisan,  was  The  O’Donoghue,  a  nephew  of  the  Liberator, 
and  himself  acknowledged  chief  of  an  old  Irish  clan.  Thus 
upon  the  side  of  the  Catholic,  Mr  Dease,  there  were  the 
influence  of  the  Church,  the  influence  of  the  landlords, 
the  influence  of  the  name  and  family  of  O’Connell  in 
his  own  native  county.  And  what  was  there  opposed  to 
him  ?  In  the  first  place,  a  Protestant  gentleman  of 
moderate  means,  without  territorial  influence  or  power¬ 
ful  connections,  without  talents  and  without  reputation. 
And,  in  the  second  place,  there  was  a  deputation  from  the 
Home  Government  Association  in  Dublin.  This  was 
absolutely  all,  if  we  except  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people^ 
for  the  idea  represented  by  Home  Rule.  But  this  enthu¬ 
siasm  was  sufficient  to  place  Mr  Blennerhassett  at  the 
head  of  the  poll  by  a  large  majority. 

Such  being  the  facts,  it  is  vain  to  deny  that  a  grsv® 
crisis  has  arisen  in  Ireland.  How  do  our  governing 
classes  mean  to  deal  with  it  ?  To  tell  us,  as  the  Ti^ 
does,  that  the  Irish  are  but  crying  for  the  tnoon,  is  a  very 
serious  matter.  Look  at  the  state  of  India  as  reveal^ 
by  the  murder  of  Lord  Mayo  so  soon  after  the  mnrafl^ 
of  Mr  Norman,  by  the  Kooka  outbreak  and  its  savage 
suppression  ;  above  all,  by  that  despatch  of  Lord  Napier. 
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indiscreetly  published.  Reflect  upon  the  bungled 
Washington  Treaty,  and  the  feelings  our  kinsmen  across 
V  Atlantic  are  in  consequence  likely  to  enter!  aln 
‘  to  ards  us.  And  then  glance  at  the  Coniinent.  Sup- 
that  county  after  county  in  Ireland  follows  the 
^mple  of  Kerry,  will  the  Times,  will  the  Gorernment, 
to  face  of  all  this,  still  persist  in  telling  us  that  the  Irish 
are  crying  for  the  moon  ?  If  so,  England  never  needed 
more  ireful  guidance.  But  we  do  not  believe  in  an 
English  Nm  possumvs  as  an  answer  to  subjects. 

CHURCH  REFORM. 

The  leaders  of  the  Church  of  England  and  their  lay 


attacks  of  its  opponents  render  imperative  some  defen¬ 
sive  action.  A  gi^eat  meeting  was  held  at  St  James’s 
Hall  on  Thursday  evening,  under  the  presidency  of 
Lord  Lyttelton,  and  attended  by  “  those  who  desire  to 
strengthen  the  Church  by  judicious  reforms  and  on  the 
previous  Thursday,  at  the  opening  of  Convocation,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  impressed  upon  his  brethren 
the  importance  “  of  making  the  Church  more  the 
‘  instructor  of  a  people  who  are  at  once  the  most  intelli¬ 
gent  and  the  most  religious,  perhaps,  in  Europe,  but 
with  regard  to  whom  wo  cannot  fail  to  remark  that  there 
still  remain  vast  numbers  who  are  alienated  from  the 
fold  of  Christ  because  the  system  which  exists  among 
us  has  been  unable  fully  to  reach  their  spiritu^ 
wants.”  Those  ominous  words  form  part  of  the 
inaugural  address  at  the  session  of  Convocation, 
which  lasted  from  Wednesday  week  till  Tuesday 
last,  and  concerning  which  the  leading  organ  of  the 
Church  party  declares  that  its  proceedings  “  are,  beyond 
doubt,  the  most  interesting  and  important  transactions 
presented  by  the  ecclesiastical  annals  of  England  since 
the  Restoration.”  The  flutter  of  excitement  with  which 
the  lords  and  commoners  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Parlia¬ 
ment,  after  so  many  years  of  empty  talk  and  purposeless 
playing  at  legislative  work,  have  found  themselves 
entrusted,  by  Royal  message,  with  a  little  actual  busi¬ 
ness,  is  amusing;  but  there  is  something  more  than 
amusement  to  be  drawn  from  the  history  of  its  recent 
six  days’  deliberations.  As  we  lately  had  occasion  to 
remark,  the  changes  recommended  in  the  fourth  report 
of  the  Ritual  Commission  are  absurdly  trivial  and  insuffi¬ 
cient,  if  any  real  reform  of  the  Church  is  desired  ;  but, 
such  as  they  are,  they  have  been  referred  to  Convocation, 
not  to  be  legislated  upon  or  enforced  by  it,  but^  to  bo 
telked  over  as  a  step  towards  the  action  of  Parliament 
in  the  matter.  The  reports  of  its  talk,  so  far  as  the  talk 
has  yet  gone,  are  instructive  reading. 

Not  much  had  been  done  when  Convocation  was  pro¬ 
rogued  on  Tuesday,  beyond  the  consideration  of  the 
proposal  for  shortening  and  redistributing  the  ordinary 
Church  services,  whenever  this  is  found  expedient. 
After  great  difficulty,  both  Houses  have  consented  to 
the  preparation  for  week-day  use  of  an  abridgment  of 
the  morning  and  evening  prayers  now  appointed  by  the 
rubric ;  and  they  have  also  consented  to  the  separation 
of  the  services  appointed  for  Sundays  into  different  por¬ 
tions,  so  that  nothing  but  prayers  may  be  said  at  one 
time,  and  that,  at  another,  a  sermon  may  be  preached 
Without  a  long  prelude  of  devotion,  provided,  of  course, 
that  all  the  prescribed  services  be  performed  at  least 
once  each  day.  The  latter  decision,  we  believe,  only 
confirms  a  practice  that  already  prevails  in  many 
churches,  and  the  former  is  hardly  likely  to  satisfy 
the  needs  of  the  time.  Clergymen  who  object  to  por- 
lons  of  the  services  will  be  obliged  still  to  use  them, 
he  only  benefit  they  obtain  is  that  they  may  nse 
cm  at  times  when  there  is  small  chance  of  a  con- 
^egation  being  brought  together,  or  when  the  wor- 
®  ippers  are  so  few  that  but  little  mischief  can  be  done. 

coui^e,  however.  Convocation  makes  no  attempt  to 
wsen  the  difficulties  of  the  clergymen  who  disapprove 
o  any  parts  of  the  prayer-book.  Even  such  advanced 
Members  as  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  though  known 


to  differ  widely  from  the  orthodox  party,  dare  not  H”ge 
upon  their  associates  the  only  course  by  which  the 
Church  of  England  can  hope  to  restore  its  waning  for¬ 
tunes.  Only  by  removing  its  shibboleths  and  widening 
its  boundaries  so  as  to  keep  within  its  fold  the  able 
men  who  are  now  forced  to  be  Dissenters  can  it  expect 
to  pass  through  the  dangers  that  now  befall  it,  and  they 
who  ventuie  to  think  that  a  really  National  Church, 
representing  the  thought  and  varied  wisdom  of  the 
nation,  can  be  gradually  built  out  of  the  present  Esta 
blishmont  would  do  well  to  study  the  all-dominant 
bigotry  of  which  Convocation  has  just  given  fresh 
evidence. 

The  only  other  topic  of  importance  that  has  been' 
discussed  by  Convocation  illustrates  the  same  bigotry. 
The  Lower  House  has  chiefly  occupied  itself  with  con¬ 
sidering  the  shortening  and  re-arrangement  of  the 
Church  services.  The  Upper  House  has  especially  con¬ 
cerned  itself  with  the  Athanasian  Creed^  not  with  any 
definite  object  in  view,  as  the  spiritual  like  the  temporal 
peers  shrink  from  initiatory  action,  and  prefer  to  await 
the  decisions  of  the  working  body, — but  as  a  dialectical 
pastime.  They  have  resolved  to  pass  no  vote  until 
they  hear  what  the  Lower  House  decided  upon ;  bat 
they  have  spetit  nearly  two  days  in  talking  about  the 
Creed,  and  the  purport  of  their  conversation  is  not 
encouraging.  Tne  Bishop  of  St  David’s  was  bold 
enough  to  urge  the  removal  of  the  whole  Creed 
from  the  order  of  public  service,  and  the  Bishop 
of  Llandaff  recommended  the  withdrawal  of  the  dam¬ 
natory  clauses ;  but  it  is  evident  that  nearly  all  the. 
Bishops  still  heartily  approve  of  the  entire  document^ 
and  approve  of  it  chiefly  because  of  its  deterrent  effects 
upon  many  “unsound  ”  religionists  who  might  otherwise- 
slip  into  the  Church,  and  as  an  efficient  curb  upon  the 
avowed  heresies  of  any,  already  in  the  Church,  w  ho 
may  crave  for  more  liberty.  We  shall  hear  more  of 
the  deliberations  of  Convocation  when  it  resumes  its 
discussions  a  fortnight  hence ;  but  it  has  already  done 
enough  to  show  that,  if  any  reforms  at  all  are,  with  its 
concurrence,  to  be  effected  in  the  Church,  they  will  have 
no  material  effect  in  weakening  the  dogmatic  tyranny 
that  is  supposed  to  be  its  source  of  strength.  The  same 
melancholy  conclusion  is  forced  upon  ns  by  the  report 
of  Thursday’s  meeting  in  St  James’s  Hall.  There  even 
the  Dean  of  Westminster’s  mild  scheme  of  comprehen¬ 
sion  was  barely  listened  to,  and  he  was  not  allowed  ta* 
say  all  that  he  wanted  to  say ;  and  Bishop  Temple,  the 
most  Liberal  of  the  speakers  present,  only  touched  the 
surface  of  the  difficulty  that  will  have  to  be  probed  if 
Church  Reform  is  to  be  a  reality.  His  bold  proposal 
that  the  laity  shall  have  a  voice  with  the  clergy  in  de¬ 
liberating  as  to  the  best  way  of  adapting  the  work  of 
the  Church  to  the  needs  of  the  people,  deserves  atten¬ 
tion  ;■  but  unless  the  laity  is  allowed  to  outvote  the  clergy, 
what  but  wrangling  and  bitterness  can  be  looked  for 
from  such  a  deliberative  assembly  ? 

'  Neither  the  clerical  party  nor  its  lay  friends  show  any 
true  apprehension  of  the  questions  at  issue  in  the  w  ay 
of  Church  Reform.  If  they  did  so,  we  might  believe  it 
possible  that  the  present  Church  Establishment  can  be 
converted  into  a  useful  instrument  for  popular  instruc¬ 
tion  and  national  enlightenment.  As  it  is  the  champions 
of  the  Church  of  England,  by  their  novel  agitation  for 
reform,  are  merely  playing  into  the  hands  of  their  oppo¬ 
nents.  They  are  helping  to  disclose  the  abuses  that 
must  quickly  be  remedied;  and  their  mode  of  doing 
so  only  helps  to  convince  all  impartial  on-lookers 
that  reform  within  the  Church  is  a  well-nigh  hopeless 
task.  There  is  high  authority  for  declaring  that  when 
a  tree,  however  venerable  its  aspect  and  how^ever  useful 
it  may  once  have  been,  is  rotten  at  the  root  and  withered 
in  the  branches,  it  must  be  cut  down  and  suffered  to  . 
cumber  the  ground  no  more. 


•  SIR  ROBERT  COLLIER’S  APPOINTMENT. 

A  very  cautions  Scotch  clergyman  was  wont  to  lead 
the  prayers  of  his  congregation  in  very  comprehensive 
phrase,  imploring  that  they  might  be  enabled  to  avoid 
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all  sin,  and  everything  that  led  to  it  or  looked  like  it.  As  the  salary  of  the  clerk  is  excessive,  the  judges  did 
If  we  ^ve  as  wide  a  scope  to  cormpt  appointments,  the  not  like  the  idea  of  throwing  away  so  mnch  of  their  own 
elevation  of  Sir  Robert  Collier  must  be  ranked  among  money  in  that  way ;  although  really,  and  in  substance, 
those  things  that  look  like  corruption,  or  lead  to  it.  But  they  would  be  no  worse  off  than  they  are  now. 
even  a  hostile  assembly,  as  the  House  of  Lords  is  to  all  I  In  consequence  of  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  judges 
Liberal  Governments,  led  by  the  leaders  of  the  Opposi-  most  unreasonable  as  we  venture  to  think,  and,  indeed' 
lion,  has  approved  the  appointment  of  Sir  Robert  Collier,  absurd,  the  Government  found  itself  conftx>nted  with 
This  result  was  not  looked  for.  The  Lords,  being  in  a  what,  in  less  elevated  regions,  wonld  be  called  a 
position  where  they  are  privileged  to  bark  because  they  strike.  Three  judges  were  successively  applied  to,  and 
are  not  permitted  to  bite,  might  have  been  expected  to  refused  to  take  the  work  at  the  money.  The  Lord  Chan, 
indulge  in  the  luxury  of  political  animosity,  especially  cellor  felt,  and  every  one  must  appreciate  the  feeling, 
as  they  were  invited  to  do  so  by  most  of  the  Liberal  that  it  was  not  for  the  credit  of  the  Bench  that  the  office 
papers.  That  they  should  have  acted  in  a  more  judicial  of  appellate  judge  should  be  hawked  about.  In  this 
frame  of  mind  is  creditable  to  themselves,  while  it  shows  dilemma  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  what  courses 
how  very  far  the  heads  of  the  press  may  mistake  public  were  open  to  the  Government.  The  appointments  might 
opinion.  have  been  suspended  until  Parliament  met.  But  this 

Up  to  the  present  time  only  one  side  has  been  heard,  wonld  have  been  a  serious  injury  to  the  suitors  before 
and  we  think  it  would  have  been  at  least  decorous  to  the  Privy  Council.  The  arrears  are  already  terrible, 
suspend  hostile  judgment  until  the  Government  had  and  every  month’s  delay^  involved  the  ^  loss  of  mach 
an  opportunity  of  stating  its  defence.  Had  the  Lord  money,  and  every  sort  of  inconvenience.  When  Parlia- 
Chancellor  assailed  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Queen’s  ment  met,  the  Government  might  have  yielded  to  the 
Bench  in  the  columns  of  the  newspapers,  this  would  whim  of  the  judges,  and  amended  the  Act  by  giving 
certainly  have  been  a  greater  scandal  than  the  ap-  them  other  400Z.  a  year,  or  it  might  have^  proposed  a 
poiniment  of  Sir  Robert  Collier.  Respect  for  the  law  short  Bill  appointing  Sir  R.  Collier.  Neither  course 
would  not  have  been  enhanced  by  the  spectacle  of  the  wonld,  we  think,  have  redounded  to  the  credit  of  the 
heads  of  the  Common  Law  and  Equity  respectively  law.  A  scramble  among  the  judges,  already  in  receipt 
pommelling  one  another  over  a  judicial  appointment,  of  5,000/.  a  year,  for  an  additional  4^0/.,  was  not  a 
The  Lord  Chancellor  showed  a  proper  regard  for  his  ^ectacle  to  increase  public  reverence  for  the  Bench, 
high  position  in  avoiding  such  an  unseemly  squabble.  The  Government  then  took  a  decided  line.  There  was 
The  Chief  J nstice  made  a  great  mistake  in  rushing  into  ^  loophole  in  the  Act,  if  it  could  only  appoint  a 
the  pap>ers  when  Parliament  was  not  sitting,  and  when  puisne  judge.  Fortunately  there  was  a  vacancy,  and  they 
he  knew  that  no  answer  could  decently  be  made  ;  could  make  the  Attorney- General  a  puisne  judge,  and  so 
and  we  venture  to  think  that  such  a  step,  although  ^ve  him  the  necessary  qualification.  As  to  the  legality 
prompted,  like  the  appointment  of  Sir  Robert  Collier,  of  this  course  there  is  abundant  evidence.  Four  equity 
by  the  highest  motives,  was,  nevertheless,  at  least  of  judges,  as  well  as  Mr  Justice  Willes,  have  signified  their 
as  mischievous  an  example.  approval ;  and  the  fact  that  Sir  Roundell  Palmer  is  to 

In  measuring  the  exact  degree  of  culpability  attach-  amendm^t  in  defence  of  the  Government, 

ing  to  the  Government,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  view  House  of  Commons  on  Monday  evening,  is 

the  history  of  the  case.  When  the  bill  for  establishing  guarantee  that  the  act  was  not  only  legal,  but 

paid  judges  was  before  the  House  of  Commons  in  its  fastidiously  pure.  Against  this  is  to  be  set  off  the 
original  shape,  it  contained  a  power  to  raise  the  Attorney,  opinion  of  Lord  Westbury,  though  we  “uj  think  that 
General  to  the  Privy  Council  as  one  of  the  paid  judges,  ^^r  him,  in  such  a  question^,  silence  would  have  been 
This  clause  was  opposed,  but  retained  by  a  small  ma-  golden.  The  opinion  of  the  Chirf  Justice  w’ould  be 
jority  ;  and  subsequently  it  was  dropped.  The  interpret-  conclusive,  if  it  were  not  that  he  is  fighting  the  hattle  of 
tation  put  by  some  on  the  withdrawal  of  this  clause  is  brethren,  who  are  the  pai-ties  in  the  cause.  With  all 
very  loose;  it  is  said  that  the  Attorney-General  was  respect  to  him,  we  cannot  ^cept  him  as  an  unbiassed 
thereby  struck  out  from  the  eligible  list.  But  this  is  a  witness  ;  and  the  opmion  of  the  equity  judges,  who  are 
palpable  fallacy.  It  may  have  been  desirable  that  the  P?*  involved  in  the  controversy,  is  conclusive  against 
Attorney- General  should  not  be  singled  out  in  the  Act  j  ^i°i*  appointment  may  have  been  a  stretch,  but  it 

itself  for  promotion,  but  that  did  not  disqualify  him  was  not  an  abuse,  of  power. 

from  becoming  a  puisne  judgpe,  as  a  step  to  the  Privy  Whether  the  exercise  of  such  a  power  was  justified  is 
Council.  At  first  the  Government  intended  that  only  a  question,  not  of  law,  but  of  common  sense  and  political 
judges  of  experience  should  be  eligible,  and  proposed  to  propriety.  It  is  a  question,  also,  to  which  there  are  two 
give  a  small  salary  to  judges  already  in  receipt  of  pen-  sides  :  the  evil  is  not  all  one  way.  It  is  a  great  evil  to 
sions.  This  proposal  was  negatived  in  the  House  of  do  an  act,  how’ever  excellent  in  intention,  that  wears  an 
Commons,  and  any  common  law  judges  were  made  ugly  appearance.  It  is  a  great  evil  to  make  a  precedent 
eligible,  irrespective  of  the  length  of  their  judicial  that  may  hereafter  be  employed  to  legalise  indefensible 
experience.  Moreover  the  salary  was  increased  to  jobs.  It  is  a  great  evil  to  strain  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
5,000/.  per  annum,  the  same  paid  to  the  puisne  and  use  it  in  a  way  not  originally  intended.  Those  are 
judges.  It  is  here  that  the  shoe  pinched;  it  was  evils,  chiefly,  of  the  nature  of  possible  dangers — not 
out  of  this  that  all  the  difiSicalty  has  arisen.  The  chimerical  dangers,  but  remote.  The  evils  on  the  other 
judges  naturally  associate  promotion  with  higher  pay,  side  are  not  merely  possible,  but  actual ;  not  contingent, 
and  they  were  disappointed  with  the  proposed  salary,  but  real  and  grave.  The  mere  delay  of  appeals  in  the 
As  a  good  deal  of  misrepresentation  has  been  published  Privy  Council  would  have  sacrificed  a  vast  deal  more 
with  reference  to  this  point,  it  may  be  as  well  Driefly  to  money  than  the  paltry  sum  in  dispute  between  the 
state  the  facts.  The  judges  are  paid  5,000/.  a  year,  with  Government  and  the  judges.  The  judges  put  them- 
an  allowance  for  their  clerk ;  but  out  of  their  salary  selves  in  the  way,  and  this  wretched  squabble  about 
they  are  obliged  to  pay  the  expenses  of  circuit.  The  400/.  was  allowed  to  obstruct  the  execution  of  a 
new  Bill  makes  no  provision  for  the  clerk,  but,  of  course,  reform  urgently  demanded.  But,  even  apart  from  this, 
saves  the  judge  the  expense  of  circuit.  Besides,  the  it  w'ould  not  nave  been  for  the  credit  of  the  judges 
work  is  lighter.  The  ijord  Chancellor  estimates  that  themselves,  that  Government  should  have  been  forced 
the  Privy  Council  judge  would  save  100/.  a  year,  and  to  to  go  to  Parliament,  and  ask  400/.  additional  to  get  the 
that  extent  would  be  letter  off  than  a  puisne  judge  who  judges  to  work.  It  is  easy  to  say  the  Government  was 
has  to  go  on  circuit.  The  dissatisfaction  of  the  judges  niggardly :  but  it  is  absurd,  when  the  judges  really, 
w'ith  this  arrangement  is  a  very  curious  instance  of  the  J  though  not  in  form,  were  to  get  more  pay  for  less 
weight  that  form  has,  in  the  judicial  mind,  over  substance,  work.  It  wonld  bo  just  as  easy,  and  equally  untrue,  to 
It  would  be  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  they  would  haggle  accuse  the  judges  of  meanness.  There  was  a  difference 
with  Ihe  Exchequer  for  400/.  a  year ;  but  at  present  of  opinion  between  the  workmen  and  the  master,  left* 
their  clerks  are  paid  by  the  Government ;  and,  under  as  to  the  amount  to  be  paid  than  as  to  the  form  m 
the  new  bill,  the  clerk  must  be  paid  by  the  judge  himself,  which  it  should  be  paid,  and  although  the  judges  were 
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fer  too  obstinate,  as  men  are  wont  to  be  in  the  asser- 
of  their  whim,  it  might  have  been  well,  when  the 
hill  was  passed,  to  have  indulged  their  humour.  But 
Sfcerwards  the  Government  was  hardly  left  a  choice, 
^  d  as  the  House  of  Lords  thinks, — and,  for  once,  we 
^ree  with  the  House  of  Lords,— it  chose  the  least  mis- 
^^iVvous  way  of  undoing  a  mischief,  the  least  scandalous 
way  out  of  a  scandaL _ 

archbishop  manning  on  education. 

It  is  clear  that  the  present  Government  is  not  pre- 
uared  to  make  any  serious  attempt  to  solve  the  “  religious 
difficulty,”  that  for  so  long  a  period  retarded  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  a  national  system  of  education  commen¬ 
surate  with  the  requirements  of  the  country.  The 
Scottish  Education  Bill,  submitted  to  Parliament  by  the 
Lord  Advocate  on  Monday,  proposes  to  leave  the 
religious  problem  to  be  settled  by  the  Scotch  people 
themselves,  or  rather  by  the  several  School  Boards  to 
be  established  under  its  authority.  The  expedient  to 
which  the  Government  has  resorted  is  certainly  calcu¬ 
lated  to  accelerate  the  final  triumph  of  the  principle  of 
“  united  secular  and  separate  religious  instruction,**  by 
keeping  the  sectarian  difficulty  constantly  and  pro¬ 
minently  before  the  people,  and  by  forcing  on  tWr 
notice,  in  the  most  direct  and  irritating  form,  the 
obstacles  that  religious  differences  place  in  the  way  of 
the  education  of  their  children.  But  although  a  majority 
of  the  people  of  this  country  are  probably  in  favour  of  a 
more  decided  course  of  action  than  the  Government  has 
yet  ventured  to  propose  in  regard  to  this  subject,  many 
who  fully  recognise  that  the  complete  separation  of 
religious  and  secular  instruction  in  schools  supported  by 
the  State  is  a  necessary  condition  of  an  effective  national 
system  of  education,  regret  the  conclusion  to  which 
they  have  been  driven.  That  this,  principle  is  as 
admirably  adapted  for  promoting  the  cause  of  true 
religion,  as  it  is  for  disseminating  the  benefits  of  secular 
instruction,  is  still,  we  fear,  the  conviction  of  but 
a  small  minority  of  its  advocates.  The  notion  that 
religious  truth  requires  to  be  enforced  by  some  des¬ 
cription  or  other  of  social  or  supernatural  sanctions,  and 
cannot  be  safely  left,  like  physical  or  political  science, 
to  make  its  way  in  the  world  by  its  own  independent  and 
inherent  attractions,  is  widely  prevalent  even  among  men 
who  consider  themselves  advanced  Liberals.  The  religion 
that  reposes  on  authority  and  not  on  reason  undoubtedly 
needs  to  be  jealously  guarded,  and  it  is  a  sound  instinct 
that  leads  those  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  mystical 
and  irrational  dogmas  to  dread  the  effects  of  a  system  of 
universal  secular  education.  It  is  rather  with  irresolu¬ 
tion  and  hazy  thinking,  than  with  direct,  outspoken 
opposition,  that  the  friends  of  “  united  secular  and  sepa¬ 
rate  religious  instruction” in  this  country  have  now  to 
contend. 

The  letter  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of 
Westminster  has  addressed  to  the  clergy  and  laity  of  his 
diocese  on  the  present  position  of  the  education  ques¬ 
tion  in  Great  Britain,  may  be  profitably  studied  by  all 
who  have  not  yet  definitely  made  up  their  minds  on  this 
important  subject.  Dr  Manning  puts  the  case  of  the 
opponents  of  secular  education  in  the  strongest  light  in 
which  it  can  be  placed,  and  we  venture  to  say  that  all 
who  join  him  in  his  antagonism  to  secular  education 
ought  logically  to  adopt,  in  a  more  or  less  modified  shape, 
^e  theory  on  which  his  arguments  are  based.  It  may 
r  shortly  after  his  accession  to  the  See 

of  Westminster,  Archbishop  Manning  published  a  book 
on  the  relations  of  Reason  and  Revelation,  in  which  he 
asserted  claims  on  behalf  of  the  Roman  Pontiff  and 
pnesthood,  which  were,  at  that  date,  novel,  if  not 
J^gether  unprecedented,  although  they  have  since 
b^rae  familiar  to  us.  Dr  Manning  there  contended 
at  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  **  the  mystical 
ody  of  the  Third  Person  of  the  Trinity,**  and  that  the 
oice  of  that  Church  was,  therefore,  the  Voice  of 
od.  And  he  did  not  stop  here.  He  went  on  to 
©Clare  that  “  the  pastoral  ministry  as  a  body  cannot 
because  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  is  indissolubly 


united  to  the  mystical  body,  is  eminently  and  above 
all  united  to  the  hierarchy  and  body  of  its  pastors,” 
and  it  follows,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  from 
these  premises,  that  “the  vicar  of  Christ  would  bear 
no  proportion  to  the  body,  if,  while  it  was  infallible,  he 
were  not.**  And  Dr  Manning  brought  these  astound- 
ing  pretensions  to  a  climax  bv  further  asserting  that 
“  the  enunciation  of  the  faith  oy  the  living  Church  of 
this  hour  is  the  maximum  of  evidence,  natural  and  super¬ 
natural,  as  to  the  fact  and  the  contents  of  the  original 
revelation  !’*  These  extracts  will  enable  our  readers  to 
form  a  very  distinct  conception  of  the  point  of  view 
from  which  this  Ultramontane  of  the  Ultramontanes 
regards  the  education  question,  and  they  may  also  help 
to  explain  the  meaning  he  attaches  to  the  word  educa¬ 
tion.  The  school,  he  tells  us,  cannot  be  separated  from 
the  Church.  And  why?  Because  education  consists 
in  what  he  calls  “formation,**  a  singularly  indefinite 
term  certainly,  but  one  that  Dr  Manning  defines  with 
commendable  clearness  and  strictness  in  the  context. 
This  “  formation  **  is  neither  -more  nor  less  than  the 
inculcation  into  the  children’s  minds  of  religious  dogmas. 
In  Dr  Manning’s  opinion  the  main  object  of  education 
is  not  the  development  and  culture  of  all  the  mental 
faculties  by  free  and  untrammelled  exercise,  but  the 
imposition  of  certain  doctrines  and  beliefs,  and  his  theory 
of  education  is  shared  by  many  persons  who  would  most 
strenuously  denounce  some  at  least  of  the  specific  dogmas 
he  considers  essential  elements  of  education.  It  is  sig¬ 
nificant  that  Dr  Manning  should  have  found  it  necessary 
to  employ  the  vag^e  phrase  “formation,”  in  arguing 
against  tne  separation  of  secular  and  religious  ^uca- 
tion ;  but  he  doubtless  felt  that  a  more  definite  term 
would  disclose  too  plainly  the  irreconcilable  difference 
between  his  views  of  education  and  those  of  that  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Protestant  community  which  is  hostile  to 
secular  education  for  similar  reasons  to  his  own.  Dr 
Manning  very  reasonably  considers  that  he  is  entitled 
to  some  degree  of  support  from  all  who  hold  with  him 
that  the  promulgation  of  religious  beliefs  is  of  more 
importance  than  the  education  of  the  people,  however 
much  they  may  disagree  on  points  of  doctrine. 

The  way  in  which  Dr  Manning  patronises  the  Pro¬ 
testants  who  are  associated  with  him  in  opposing  the 
institution  of  secular  education  under  the  sole  control  of 
the  State  is  highly  amusing.  “  England,”  so  often 
reviled  heretofore  as  “  heretical  England,”  this  Catholic 
Archbishop  kindly  assures  ns,  “  is  a  Christian  people ; 
and  the  education  of  England,  in  an  unbroken  tradition 
from  our  [Catholic]  forefathers,  is  Christian  still,” 
although  “  its  unity  was,  indeed,  shattered,  and  its  per¬ 
fection  diminished,  three  hundred  years  ago,”  and 
although  “  late  changes  of  the  statute  law,  in  respect  to 
the  national  Universities,  may  be  said  to  have  effaced 
Christianity  from  the  higher  culture  of  our  youth.”  In 
spite  of  all  our  aberrations.  Dr  Manning  is  pleased  to  think 
that  we  still  retain  enough  Catholic  dogma  and  sentiment 
to  justify  him  in  conferring  the  title  of  Christian  upon 
us.  There  are  in  Great  Britain,  at  the  present  moment, 
many  politicians,  and  organised  leagues,  and  other  secret 
enemies  of  Christian  education  and  the  Christian  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  country, he  declares,  who  “  are  clamouring  for 
secular  education,  under  the  pretext  that  the  ”  religious 
difficulty  “hinders  the  education  of  the  people,”  but 
whose  real  design  is  the  destruction  of  both  Church  and 
State.  But  Dr  Manning  does  not  despair  of  England. 
The  people  of  this  country  “  will  never  allow  the  rights 
of  fathers  and  mothers  over  the  training  and  formation  of 
their  offspring  to  be  taken  from  them  by  a  Platonic 
Republic  or  by  a  Parisian  Commune,”  and  we  hope  and 
believe  that  this  confidence  is  well  founded.  The  danger 
of  any  such  catastrophe  is,  indeed,  purely  imaginary. 
Dr  Manning  evidently  does  not  himself  believe  in  the 
scarecrow  he  has  raised  to  frighten  us.  He  charac¬ 
terises  the  principle  that  public  money  shall  ^  be  applied 
only  to  the  secular  part  of  education  as  “  inevitable,” 
and  so  far  he  is  at  one  with  the  politicians  and  the 
organised  leagues  he  abuses  so  heartily.  The  only 
difference  between  the  Archbishop,  and  the  men  he 
brings  such  terrible  charges  against,  relates  to  the 
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The  men  are  to  be  allowed  to  depute  two  of  theirnnmber 
to  inspect  the  mine  from  time  to  time,  at  their  own  cost 
There  is  to  be  a  person  always  in  attendance  at  the  pifj 
mouth,  so  as  to  rescue  miners  .from  peril  when  necessary. 
With  respect  to  children,  it  is  to  be  enacjted  that  no  boy 
under  ten  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  at  all.  Boys 
between  ten  and  thirteen  are  not  to  be  at  work  more 
than  thirty-six  hours,  and  not  at  school  less  than  eight 
hours,  in  the  week ;  this  being  called — in  defiance  of 
arithmetic— the  “  half-time  principle.”  Youths  between 
thirteen  and  sixteen  are  not  to  be  kept  at  work  more  than 
fifty-six  hours  per  week. 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
chorus  of  approbation  which  the  statement  of  these  pro¬ 
visions  met  with  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  theyj^^ 
will  be  found  generally  acceptable.  But  it  is  well  that,®® 
this  being  the  case,  the  questions  of  principle  which 
are  assumed  in  them  should  be  thoroughly  realised. 
And,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  not  a  sufficient  justifica¬ 
tion  of  the  Bill,  that  they  are  good  in  themselves; 
unless,  indeed,  it  beltaken  for  granted  that  everything 
which  it  is  expedient  to  do  may  be  properly  undertaken 
by  Government.  Is  the  “  regulation  ’*  of  occupations, 
which  are  dangerous  to  those  who  take  part  in  them,  to 
be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  functions  of  Government? 

If  so,  what  is  to  be  the  limit  to  Government  interfer¬ 
ence,  or  is  there  to  be  any  limit  ?  We  raise  these  ques¬ 
tions,  not  in  opposition  to  the  measure  before  Parlia¬ 
ment,  the  clauses  of  which  appear  to  us,  for  the  most 
part,  justifiable  ;  but  because  there  exists,  at  the  present 
time,  a  tendency  to  look  to  State  agency  for  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  everything,  and  this  Bill  is  likely,  in  the  absence 
of  sufficient  explanation,  to  confirm  and  extend  this  ten¬ 
dency.  Miners  have  a  right  to  ask,  and  do  ask,  that  their 
lives  shall  not  be  needlessly  imperilled  ;  and  Government 
may  rightly  interfere  to  see  that  the  conditions  which  a^ 
agreed  upon  between  themselves  and  their  employers  as 
necessary  to  their  safety  are  properly  fulfilled.  But  even 
this  interference  may  easily  be  carried  too  far.  Habits 
of  reliance  on  State  supervision  may  very  readily  be 
cultivated  to  the  detriment  of  those  self-relying  qualities 
which  afford  the  best  guarantee  of  each  individual’s 
welfare.  We  have  grave  doubts  of  the  expediency  of 
Government  undertaking  to  examine  and  certify  the 
fitness  of  managers  of  mines.  Apart  from  other  objec¬ 
tions,  the  lesson  that  this  is  only  too  likely  to  teach  the 
men  is  one  of  relaxation  of  their  own  watchfulness,  and 
dependence  on  the  State  certificate  and  State  machineiy 
in  the  background. 

The  clauses  relating  to  the  empWment  of  children 
are  susceptible  of  no  such  criticism.  Indeed,  they  labour 
under  a  defect  of  a  veiy  opposite  character.  It  is  one 
of  the  first  duties  of  a  State  to  protect  its  citizens 
while  they  are  too  young  to  protect  themselves.  Is  this 
duty  fulfilled  by  enacting  that  children  between  ten  and 
thirteen  years  of  age  may  be  employed  in  an  arduous 
and  dangerous  occupation  thirty-six  hours  per  week,  and 
that,  as  a  set  off  to  that,  they  shall  receive  eight  hours’ 
instruction  ?  This  might  be  sufficient  if  thore  were  a 
minimum  of  education  as  well  as  of  age  which  they 
were  required  to  attain  to  before  they  could  be  legally 
employed.  If  it  were  exacted  that  they  should  pass, 
say,  in  Standard  3  of  the  New  Code,  the  eight  hours 
per  week  afterwards  might  be  enough.  Without  some 
aucb  enactment,  they  are  utterly  insufficient.  But 
the  provisions  of  Mr  Bruce’s  Bill,  as  it  stands,  are 
not  only  inadequate,  they  are  partial.  The  argu¬ 
ments  against  children  being  over- worked  or  allowed  to 
grow  up  in  ignorapee  do  not  apply  exclusively  to  any 
particular  trade.  Mr  Baker,  the  inspector  of  mines  for 
the  South  Staffordshire  and  Worcester  district,  hw 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  existence  of  a  liuut 
of  age  under  which  children  may  not  bo  employed  in 
mining,  while  in  other  occupations  no  such  limit  is 
enforced,  has  the  effect  of  diverting  labour  from  mining ; 
as  parents  send  their  children  while  under  age  to  othw 
work,  at  which  they  then  continue.  There  may  be  som^ 
difficulty  in  a  universal  application  of  a  limit  of 
to  all  employment ;  but  it  is  in  this  direction  that  the 
legislature  should  steadily  work.  There  is  no  knowing 
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means  by  which  tbo  application  of  this  principle  can 
be  best  accomplished  and  secured.  Dr  Manning  says. 
Endow  all  denominational  schools,  giving  them  “  grants 
of  the  public  money,  proportioned  to  the  amount 
of  their  voluntary  eiforts,  and  under  conditions 
equal  and  alike  to  all ;  ”  whereas  his  opponents  say, 
"Withdraw  endowments  from  all  denominational  schools, 
and  thus  put  every  one  of  the  churches  and  sects  on 
a  footing  of  perfect  equality.  The  former  would  **  level 
up”  and  the  other  would  ** level  down”  —  that  is, 
briefly  stated  and  stripped  of  all  disguise,  the  sum 
and  substance  of  the  contention  between  them,  so  far 
as  it  is  avowed  and  above-board. 


This  explanation,  however,  is  manifestly  inadequate  to 
account  for  the  violent  feeling  with  which  the  contending 
parties  regard  each  other.  There  is  plainly  a  suspicion  on 
both  sides  of  deceit  and  sharp  practice.  As  neither  the 
State  nor  the  Parliament  has  any  legal  religion,  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  maintains  that  they  are  disqualified  for  the  super¬ 
intendence  of  the  national  education — in  his  sense  of 
the  word,  of  course— and  he  therefore  holds  that  Par¬ 
liament  has  no  course  to  pursue  but  tp  make  grants  to 
all  denominations,  in  respect  of  the  secular  education 
given  in  their  schools.  State  schools  he  denounces.  He 
thinks  that  parents  would  not  readily  send  their  cliil- 
dren  to  denominational  schools  simply  to  receive  re¬ 
ligions  instruction  and  “  formation,”  but  that  they  would 
rest  content  with  the  education  furnished  in  the  State 
schools.  Hence  his  anathema  on  the  system.  We 
confess  that  the  Archbishop’s  apprehension  does  not 
appear  to  us  io  be  entirely  groundless,  but  even  granting 
that  many  parents  would  not  under  thase  circumstances 
avail  themselves  of  the  means  of  religions  instruction 
for  their  children  provided  by  the  sects  to  which  they 
belong,  we  fail  to  see  why  the  State  should  be  blamed 
for  the  neglect  of  these  parents.  There  would  be  no 
injustice  in  the  case.  It  is  preposterous  to  suppose  that 
the  State  would  ever  prohibit  parents  from  giving  their 
.offspring  any  religious  formation  ”  or  training  tJhey 
pleased,  and  nothing  short  of  this  would  warrant  the 
diatribe  that  Dr  Manning  hurls  at  the  heads  of  those 
’who  seek  to  **  violate  the  conscienee  of  parents.”  The 
Archbishop  denies  the  existence  of  any  “  religious 
difficulty  ”  that  obstructs  the  progress  of  education,  but 
we  would  point  to  his  own  pastoral  as  a  proof  that  the 
sacerdotal  difficulties  are  of  a  very  formidable  character, 
and  we  believe  that  they  are  now  mainly  -responsible  for 
delaying  the  establishment  of  a  universal  and  effective 
system  of  education,  capable  of  coping  successfully 
with  the  prevailing  ignorance  of  the  most  numerous 
portion  of  our  people. 


THE  MINES  REGULATION  BILL. 


On  Monday  last,  amid  almost  unbroken  applause,  Mr 
Bruce  expounded  the  fii-st  of  that  great  **  cycle  of  ques¬ 
tions  of  social  imporlance  ”  which  is  to  afford  broken- 
winded  Liberals  lime  to  rest  and  be  thankful,  and  to 
solace  affrighted  Tories  with  the  hope  of  constitutional 
stagnation.  We  are  no  longer  to  be  disturbed  with 
visions  of  the  Land  Question,  Reform  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  Religious  Equality,  Representative  Reform,  Abo¬ 
lition  of  Sinecures,  and  other  sulnects  of  a  like  disquiet¬ 
ing  nature.  Political  Economy,  if  it  cannot  be  converted 
to  meeker  ways,  is  to  be  deposed;  and  Domestic  Economy, 
which  can  be  depended  upon  as  unrevolutionary  in  its 
tendencies,  is  to  reign  in  its  stead. 

As  a  first  instalment  of  the  new  order  of  things,  mines 
are  to  be  “  regulated.”  Every  mine  of  coal,  shale,  strati¬ 
fied  iron-stone,  and  fire-clay,  is  to  have  a  manager 
examined  and  certificated  by  Government.  The  “  owner, 
agent,  and  manager”  are  to  bo  held  responsible  for 
keeping  the  roofs  and  sidings  in  proper  order.  Doable 
shafts  are  to  be  the  rule,  and  an  efl^cient  communication 
is  to  be  made  between  them.  Restrictions  are  to  be 
placed  on  the  use  of  gunpowder.  The  ventilation  of 
the  mine  is  to  be  inspected  every  day  before  the  men 
begin  to  work ;  and,  daring  the  day,  if  any  danger 
arise,  the  manager  is  responsible  for  their  withdrawal. 
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1  ow  rnucli  indirect  support  the  infamous  gang  system  of  lissima.  We  do  not  quarrel  with  the  decision.  We  merely 
lurriculture  may  have  received  fi*om  the  laws  relating  to  marvel  at  it.  It  explains  to  os  why  in  1854  Sir  John 
Sbe  employment  of  children  in  mines.  Coleridge,  then  Mr  Coleridge,  was  able  with  a  heart  as 

- -  light  as  that  of  Emile  Ollivier,  to  nndertake  the  defence 

T>  A  -D  Davies,  the  Little  Torrington  murderer,  and  probably 

MORALITY ’  AT  THE  13 AK.  the  most  atrocious  blackguard  that  ever  was  hung.  It 

One  of  the  most  amusing — and  most  indecent—  also  enables  us  to  see  that,  when  Sir  John  Coleridge 
/  tures  in  the  Tichborne  case  is  that  the  eminent  gentle-  appeared  in  1870  in  the  Wicklow  case,  he  firmly  believed 
^en  retained  in  it  are  perpetually  wi’angling,  and  that  in  the  purity  and  justice  of  the  cause  of  Mrs  Howard’s 
Se  Lord  Chief  Justice  appears  utterly  incompetent  to  son,  or  pretended  son  ;  held  Bordenave  to  bo 'a  persecuted 
,  ^he  peace.  To  the  outside  world  these  squabbles  saint;  and  was  in  no  sense  an  “accomplice’’  in  what 
m  a  mighty  forensic  mystery'.  It  is  accepted  as  a  the  House  of  Lords  declared  to  be  a  fraud  and  conspiracy 
matter  of  course  that  lawyers  should  love  one  another  of  the  grossest  nature.  This  is  gratifying,  of  course,— 
linost  as  coidially  as  Christians,  and  that,  if  one  as  it  would  be  remarkably  unpleasant  to  think  that  the 
eminent  counsel  sees  a  chance  of  trampling  upon  Attorney- General  had  one  measure  for  his  own  wheat, 
another  eminent  counsel,  he  should  at  once  seize  upon  and  another  for  the  wheat  of  Mr  Serjeant  Ballantine. 
it  But  it  is  only  Londoners,  and,  what  is  more,  Dut  it  none  the  less  leaves  the  great  puzzle  unsolved, — 
Ll)ndoner8  who  have  breathed  the  atmosphere  of  West-  a  barrister  bound  to  believe  in  the  justice  of  his  case  Y 
minster  Hall,  who  see  and  enjoy  the  full  meaning  of  the  venture  to  think  that  in  his  eagerness  to 

deadly  combats  that  are  perpetually  raging  under  the  crush  his  great  opponent,  the  Attorney-General, 
yerv  nose  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Bovill.  Ordinary  meaning  to  swoop  with  all  the  greater  force,  soared 
barristers  the  wZa  pectw  of  stuffs  and  young  Q.C.’s  have,  ^on  omnia  possumus  omnes. 

of  course,’  their  likes  and  their  dislikes.  But  it  is  when  And  there  are  heights  of  morality— accessible,  perhaps. 
Hector  meets  AchiUes  that  the  battle  grows  hottest.  It  ^  is  Attorney- General  m  a  Ministry  in  which 

would  be  wrong  inns  to  suggest  that  Serjeant  Ballantine  ^ord  Hatherley  is  Chancelloi— where  ordinary  mortals 
hates  the  Attorney -General,  or  that  the  Attorney-General  gasp  for  breath.  Common  sense  views  the  matter  in  a 
hates  Serjeant  Ballantine  with  anything  more  than  that  less  exalted  light.  The  very  “  notion  ”  (as  Hegel  would 
veryjastandproperhatred  which  two  eminent  members  of  call  it)  of  a  trial  presupposes  that  one  side  is  in  the 
.the  same  profession  are  almost  sure  to  entertain  for  one  the  other  side  in  the  wrong.  That  both  can 

another.  But  none  the  less  it  is  clear  that,  between  the  ^  rigl^l^  ia  impossible.  That  each  should  assort 

two,  not  even  their  professional  position  is  a  link  of  iteelf  to  be  in  the  right  is  certain.  That  each  should 
civility.  Mr  Serjeant  Ballantine  has  not  been— in  the  believe  iteelf  to  be  in  the  right  is  barely  possible.  And 
technical  sense  of  the  word— “successful.’’  He  is  not  that  each  should  assure  its  legal  advisers  that  it  is  in 
in  Parliament :  he  has  never  held  office.  But  he  has  ^be  right  would  be  problematical  policy.  But  tbo 
the  reputation  of  being  the  very  ablest  advocate  at  the  question  of  which  is  in  the  right  and  which  in  the  wrong 
English  bar.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Attorney-General  ^bc  counsel,  but  for  the  Court.  In  j^int^of 

is,  technically,  “  successful.”  He  is  in  the  House  :  he  is  ffict,  a  counsel  as  a  counsel  has  no  moral  convictions  at 
in  office ;  he  will  one  day  be  a  judge.  He  is  per-  His  brief  is  put  into  his  bands,  and  his  simple 

petually  assuring  the  Court  of  -  Common  Fleas  that  he  is  duty  is  to  act  upon  it.  He  is  instructed  to  call  such 
devoutly  thankful  that  he  is  not  Mr  Serjeant  Ballantine.  **’^d  such  witnesses;  to  ask  them  such  and  such. 
And  Mr  Seijeant  Ballantine,  who  is  certainly  not  the  questions ;  to  put  such  and  sncb  questions  in  cross¬ 
aggressor,  is  perpetually  asserting,  by  way  of  self-  examination  to  the  witnesses  on  the  other  side  to 
defence,  that  he  rejects  the  “imputations”  of  the  dwell,  in  his  speech,  upon  such  and  such  and  such  topics  ; 
Attorney-General  with  scorn,  and  that  he  thanks  heaven  and,  in  general  terms,  to  do  the  best  be  can.  It  is  not 
he  is  not  Sir  John  Coleridge.  No  donbt  the  peculiar  ^nr  him  to  consider  the  justice  of  his  case,  or  to  arrogate 
eminence  enjoyed  W  Mr  Seijeant  Ballantine  does  not  himself  the  functions  of  the  Court.  Indeed,  if  he 
move  the  envy  of  Sir  John  Coleridge.  And  it  is  per-  •  once  be^n  to  do  this,  he  would  never  know  where  to 
fectly  possible  that  Mr  Seijeant  Ballantine  would  sooner  leave  off.  Is  it  his  duty  to  make  a  favourable  witness 
be  what  he  is  at  present,  the  first  advocate  and  cross-  say  more  than  is  true ;  to  bully  an  unfavourable 
examiner  in  England,  than,  as  Attorney-General,  be  witness  into  saying  less  than  is  true ;  to  distort  and  to 
nominal  head  of  his  profession.  But  the  general  public  misrepresent  facts  ;  to  overstate  and  understate  the  law  ; 
cannot,  surely,  be  expected  to  sympathise  in  a  quarrel  conciliate  the  judge,  and  to  wheedle  the  jury.  ?  What 

of  which  it  Knows  so  little,  and  of  which  the  merits,  John  Coleridge  would  say  to  these  questions  ^ we 
either  way,  must  bo  so  very  small.  cannot  tell.  He  vrould  probably  reply  that,  in  a  just 

Last  week,  however,  the  squabble— always  unseemly  cause,  all  weapons  are  pust,  ^  But  he  surely  sees,  or 
—became  more  unseemly  than  ever.  The  Attorney-  ought  to  see  ;  that  a  hamster  is  only  a  weapon,  and  that| 
General  in  his  blandest  tones  intimated  that,  in  his  own  such,  he  can  have  no  opinion  of  his  own  as  to  the 
“Opinion,  the  counsel  for  the  claimant  could  not  possibly  nierits  of  the  case  which  he  condnets. 

‘he  ignorant  that  the  claim  was  fraudulent ;  and  that,  if  Human  society  is  very  imperfect.  There  is  a  vast 
4hey  were,  as  he  believed  they  were,  aware  of  its  fraudu-  amount  of  wickedness  in  the  world.  Lord  Hatherley 
lent  nature,  they  were  “  accomplices  in  the  crime  which  tells  us  so,  and  Sir  John  Coleridge  tells  ns  so,  and  we 
they  helped  forward.”  It  is  true  that  Sir  John  Cole-  are  quite  ready  to  believe  them.  Some  day  we  shall  all 
noty  totidem  verhiSf  accuse  Seijeant  Ballantine  grow  better  and  more  virtuous.  Wicked  men  will  cease 
“  nn  accomplice  in  a  crime.”  He  took  admir-  to  prefer  iniquitous  claims,  or  to  defend  iniquitous  pre- 
able  care  to  do  nothing  of  the  sort,  and  to  make  his  tences.  Then  we  shall  need  no  trials;  and,  when  we 
^atement  as  hypothetical  as  possible.  And  when  next  need  no  trials,  we  shall  need  no  barristers  and  no 
day  Serjeant  Ballantine  came  down  to  Court  to  insist  Attorney-General.  But  until  the  millennium  arrives,  and 
apon  an  explanation,  it  was  touching  to  hear  the  Attor-  Seijeant  Ballantine  and  the  Attorney-General  sing  duets 
^y  explaining  that  he  had  not  said  categorically  that  from  the  same  hymn-book,  we  roust  have  trials,  and, 
<»rjtant  Ballantine  was  a  criminal,  but  only  that  he  d /or^tori,  must  have  lawyers.  Whether  a  conscientious 
be  a  criminal,  if  he  were  aware — which  he  (the  man,  in  the  strictest  acceptation  of  the  term,  can  prac- 
torney-General)  was  sure  he  was  not — that  he  was  tise  at  the  bar  at  all  without  a  straggle,  is  a  question  we 
®  fraud.  do  not  care  to  discuss — more  especially  as  Sir  John  Oole- 

,  «  Coleridge  holds  that  a  barrister  may  ridge  has  not  raised  it.  Conscience  will,  we  know,  often 

e  end  a  criminal,  of  whose  guilt  he  is  convinced,  with  a  ”  corner  ”  men  into  very  strange  conclusions.  Some 
.  ®  conscience,  but  yet  cannot  in  honour  undertake  a  physicians  hold  it  wrong  to  treat  complaints  such  ^  as 
civi  case,^  unless  he  is  convinced  of  its  justice,  or  at  any  delirium  trementf  on  the  ground  that  they  are  a  divine 
*^'11  that  it  is  not  unjust,  the  world  at  large  punishment  for  sin.  This  may  be  conscientiousness,  or 

'I'  will  probably  puzzle  even  Sir  it  may  be  impudence.  It  is  not  for  the  physician  to  say, 

•  0  n  Coleridge  himself  to  explain  such  a  queestio  suhtu  “  Thou  hast  sinned,  and  shalt  not  recover,  — unless  he 
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b©  a  very  coDScientions  pbysician  indeed.  His  simple 
duty  is  to  do  all  he  can  for  his  patient,  and  to  trust  to 
**  Providence**  for  the  rest.  And  what  holds  of  the 
physician  holds  also  of  the  barrister.  All  we  can  do  is 
to  put  a  man  upon  his  trial  and  to  employ  counsel 
against  him.  And,  if  we  employ  counsel  against  him, 
we  must  surely  allow  him  to  employ  counsel  on  his  own 
account.  The  whole  matter  has  been  settled  by  com¬ 
mon  consent.  Common  consent  has  ruled  years  ago 
that  a  counsel  knows  no  duty  but  his  duty  to  his 
client.  And,  if  Sir  John  Coleridge  had  allowed  his  duty 
in  the  abstract  to  thwart  his  duty  to  his  client  in  the 
concrete,  he  would  never  have  become  Attorney- General. 
When  he  turns  moral  Draco,  and  lays  down  the  rule 
of  right  and  wrong  for  an  entire  profession,  we  are 
tempted  to  ask  whether  the  rule  which  he  g^ves  is  one 
which  he  has  always  observed ;  and  also  whether  it  is 
an  ad  captandum  attempt  to  discredit  an  opponent,  or  an 
honest  expression  of  an  honest  opinion  p 


BUYING  A  WIFE. 

The  curious  inquirer  into  social  usages  occasionally 
comes  across  some  singular  and  absurd  practice,  which 
he  is  almost  disposed  to  regard  as  a  relic  of  the  state  of 
the  world  before  the  flood.  In  some  quiet  nook,  or  in 
some  deep  stratum  of  pristine  rudeness,  he  finds  examples 
of  almost  forgotten  savage  life.  We  occasionally  hear, 
or  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  use  the  preterite  and  say, 
we  have  heard,  of  an  Englishman  putting  a  rope  round 
his  wife,  and  selling  her  in  open  market  to  some  willing 
and  sanguine  purchaser.  Generally  in  those  cases  the 
sum  paid  is  trifling,  perhaps  owing  to  the  poverty  of 
the  purchaser,  perhaps  owing  to  the  symbolical  character 
of  the  transaction.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the 
law  of  England  does  not  permit  a  man  to  divest  himself 
of  his  matrimonial  burden  in  that  easy  and  agreeable 
way ;  but  that  only  renders  the  tenacity  of  the  belief 
the  more  striking.  We  have,  in  short,  in  this  so-called 
barbarous  practice  a  fossil  of  ancient  society,  a  relic 
that  reminds  us  that  the  practice  was  once  universal  or 
nearly  universal.  The  Romans  that  revenged  the  vic¬ 
tories  of  Hannibal  by  the  destruction  of  Carthage 
obtained  their  wives  by  purchase,  and  had  doubtless  the 
corresponding  privilege  of  selling  them.  Among  the 
lower  classes  in  India,  at  the  present  day,  a  wife  may 
be  bought  for  10s.  or  15s. ;  while  in  a  higher  class  a 
daughter  occasionally  fetches  1,200?.  But  even  this 
was  an  improvement  on  the  still  ruder  form  of  marriage 
by  “  capture,**  through  which  advancing  communities 
had  previously  passed.  It  was  a  great  step  in  advance 
when  the  husband  purchased  his  wife  instead  of  stealing 
her.  It  marked  a  growing  sense  of  the  rights  of  pro¬ 
perty.  Marriage,  ceasing  to  be  a  matter  of  robbery, 
became  the  object  of  merchandise. 

A  cynical  observer  might  pretend  that,  after  all,  we 
have  not  so  much  to  boast  of ;  that  we  are  not  so  very 
far  ahead  of  the  Romans  ;  and  that  it  is  not  uncommon 
for  a  man  to  buy  a  wife  and  pay  a  very  large  price  for 
her.  But  the  sting  of  this  sarcasm  is  taken  out  when 
we  remember  to  whom  the  price  is  paid.  In  the  old, 
barbaric  age,  the  sum  paid  for  a  wife  was  given  to  her 
father  or  male  guardians,  the  unfortunate  woman  never 
touched  a  penny  of  it.  She  was  her  master’s  property, 
not  her  jDwn.  Nowadays,  as  a  rule,  the  price  is  paid  to 
herself.  Woman  has  still  a  pecuniary  value,  but  the 
value  belongs  to  herself.  A  very  interesting  illustration 
of  this  phase  of  modern  manners  appears,  this  week,  in 
a  quarter  where  we  do  not  usually  look  for  romance — 
the  Court  of  Chancery.  In  the  dreary  precincts  of  the 
xtolls  Court  a  tale  has  been  unfolded  of  moving  inte¬ 
rest,  showing  that  “  woman  ’*  is  still  a  kind  of  property, 
and  how  this  property  may  be  vindicated. 

A  lady,  living  in  Calcutta,  lost  her  husband  in  the 
end  of  1859.  About  a  year  afterwards  she  let  the  upper 
part  of  her  house  to  a  Dr  Evans,  who  was  in  large 
practice  in  Calcutta.  Soon  afterwards  she  began  to 
discover  her  matrimonial  value,  for  in  a  few  months  Dr 
Evans  proposed  and  was  accepted.  At  this  interesting 
juncture,  an  old  friend,  Mr  Gilchrist,  came  upon  the 


scene — a  rival  wooer.  He  asked  whether  there  was  an 
engagement  with  Dr  Evans,  and  expressed  his  dis- 
appointment,  as  he  had  intended  to  put  in  an  appHcatioti 
himself.  The  lady,  however,  was  unmoved.  Shortlr 
afterwards  Mr  Gilchrist  is  said  to  have  written  as  follows* 
“  Yon  know  I  am  a  wealthy  man.  If  you  will  b^mQ 
my  wife,  I  will  provide  for  you  handsomely.**  This 
charm  did  not  take  effect  at  once.  Indeed,  it  was  not 
precise  enough.  It  was  a  very  broad  hint  that  Mr 
Gilchrist  would  pay  for  the  lady,  but  until  the  price  was 
fixed  it  was  impossible  to  accept  the  proposal.  Mr 
Gilchrist  was  therefore  informed,  as  he  already  knew, 
that  the  lady  was  engaged.  Improving  on  this  infonna- 
tion,  and  now  certain  that  there  was  nothing  between 
him  and  the  completion  of  the  bargain  except  a  mere 
engagement,  Mr  Gilchrist  at  last  came  out  more  dis^ 
tinctly,  and  wrote  this  business-like  communication: 
“  If  you  will  decline  the  doctor  and  marry  me,  I  will 
settle  upon  you  10,000?.  pin-money,  and  make  my  will, 
and  divide  my  property  between  you  and  my  daughter.” 
An  offer  so  generous  deserved  to  be  met  in  a  handsome 
spirit,  and  the  lady,  having  now  got  a  definite  price 
named,  accepted  it.  With  a  soul  above  deceit,  she 
showed  this  affecting  love-letter  to  Dr*  Evans,  who 
being  unable  to  offer  a  higher  price,  accepted  hia  fate 
like  a  man,  and,  making  a  virtue  of  necessity,  released 
her  from  her  engagement,  to  espouse  the  highest  bidder. 

But  there  is  many  a  slip  *twixt  the  cup  and  the  lip- 
Probably  Mr  Gilchrist,  like  many  people  at  an  auctiom 
was  stirred  by  a  foolish  spirit  of  competition  to  give  too 
high  a  price :  at  all  events,  he  was  not  quick  to  accom¬ 
plish  his  purpose.  A  year  elapsed,  and  the  consummation 
of  the  bargain  had  not  come  off.  Mr  Gilchrist  then  pro* 
posed  that  she  should  come  to  England  and  get  privately 
married.  She  went,  but  the  marriage  did  not  take  place.  At 
last,  however,  in  April,  18C3,  the  marriage  was  solemnised 
at  Calcutta.  The  happy  pair  returned  to  England,  and, 
in  a  few  weeks,  Mr  Gilchrist  appears  to  have  ropented 
of  his  bargain,  for  he  went  away,  whither  his  wife  knew 
not ;  and,  within  three  months  after  the  marriage,  she 
went  into  Court  for  a  restitution  of  conjugal  rights.  Poor 
Mr  Gilchrist  had  apparently  not  got  his  money’s  worth, 
but  he  was  not  allowed  to  plead  that  the  goods  were  not 
according  to  sample,  and  that  he  would  be  glad  to  return 
them,  paying  for  any^  little  dama^  they  may  have 
suffered.  This  plea  is  good  inordinary  merchandise; 
but  it  has  no  place  in  matrimony.  Accordingly  Mr 
Gilchrist  compromised  the  case  by  making  a  deed  of 
separation,  allowing  his  wife  200?.  a-year  in  the  event 
of  his  death.  But  he  and  his  wife  seem  occasionally  to 
have  met,  and  at  last  he  sent  her  out  to  Indi(*,  saying 
that  he  was  going  to  follow,  but  he  did  not  follow.  On 
finding  that  her  husband  did  not  go  out,  the  lady  returned ; 
and  after  that  she  appears  to  have  troubled  her  husband 
no  more.  He  made  his  will,  and  did  not  leave  half  his 
fortune  to  the  lady.  Upon  his  death  she  brought  a  suit 
in  Chancery  to  enforce  the  ante-nuptial  contract,  and 
succeeded  ;  and  has  at  last,  after  so  many  years,  got  her  ; 
price.  ^,1 

We  certainly  do  not  complain  of  this  judgment.  A  | 
contract  is  a  contract,  and,  if  a  woman  chooses  to  sell 
herself,  undoubtedly  the  law  ought  to  see  her  duly  paid. 

If  a  man  makes  a  foolish  contract,  that  is  no  reason 
why,  in  the  absence  of  fraud,  he  should  be  released  from 
it.  Nothing  was  so  remarkable  in  the  transaction  as 
the  absence  of  irrelevant  sentiment,  and  the  clear 
business-like  way  in  which  it  was  accomplished. 

“  Going  at  10,000?.,”  a  high  bid,  but  not  enough,  “and 
the  half  my  fortune,** — that  was  enough.  It  was  a  rash 
bid,  but  Mr  Gilchrist  was  taken  at  his  word.  The  lady 
has  got  half  the  fortune.  We  have  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  she  was  not  well  worth  the  money,  but  that  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  the  view  taken  by  Mr  Gilchrist. 
He  fell  into  the  mistake  of  buying— he  knew  not  what- 
We  wonder  what  are  the  feelings  of  Dr  Evans,  if  he  is 
now  alive.  He  gave  up  the  lady  with  a  pang,  complaining 
of  what  money  could  do,  and  perhaps  cursing  his  unlucky 
fate  that  he  was  not  able  to  bid  higher.  He  may  fairiy 
cling  to  the  consolation  that  “  the  grapes  are  sour.** 
were  beyond  his  reach,  but,  if  he  had  got  them,  would 
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ther  satisfactory  ?  Perhaps  he  could  not  regarded  with  anything  but  detestation  Lord  Mayo 

have  taken  so  calm  a  view  of  the  subject  just  when  certainly  was  not  guilty  of  them,  and,  if  he  lacked 
Ill's  feelings  were  harrowed  by  the  desertion  of  those  other  stem  qualities  that  are  needed  for  the 
Mrs  Gilchnst.  It  is  so  difficult  under  those  circum-  efficient  government  of  our  Indian  fellow-subjects  in 
stances  to  recognise  that  the  darkest  cloud  has  a  silver  the  future,  he  'helped  in  his  own  way  to  work  out  the 
lining;  and  yet,  in  most  cases,  jilting  is,  when  the  revolution  that  has  to  be  effected  in  our  governmental 
sufferer  is  a  man,  a  blessing  in  disguise.  A  woman  who  policy.  We  have  conquered  India.  We  have  yet  to  learn 
needs  to  be  bought  is  not  worth  buying.  The  woman  how  to  rule  it  honestly  and  worthily.  Perhaps  we  may 
who  is  worth  buying  will  not  sell  herself,  unless,  perhaps,  find  out  some  way  of  governing  the  people  of  India  aright, 
in  rare  cases,  when  she  is  suffering  from  destitution,^  or  Perhaps  the  utmost  we  can  hope  for  is  to  succeed  in  teach- 
is  sacrificing  herself  for  others  who  may  have  claims  ing  them  how  to  govern  themselves.  Perhaps  we  shall 
upon  her.  Some  contemptible  cynics  would  add  that  soon  leara  that  neither  thing  is  possible  to  us,  and  that  the 
anything  is  a  blessing  that  saves  a  man  from  vast  territory  that  we  have  wrongfully  acquired  must  be 
matrimony ;  but  we  do  not  require  to  sanction  any  surrendered,  to  our  further  disgrace.  Present  danger 
such  malevolent  aspersions  on  the  sacred  institution,  threatens  us  in  the  new  spirit  that  is  growing  up  among 
It  is  sufficient  to  point  out  that  it  is  always  better  to  the  Mahometan  portion  of  the  Indian  races,  and,  though 
be  jilted  than  to  mar^  the  [)er8on  desirous  of  jilting,  just  there  is  no  present  evidence  of  it,  wo  may  find  that  Lord 
because  it  is  better,  if  the  jilting  is  to  take  place  at  all,  I  Mayo  was  himself  the  victim  of  this  spirit.  If  so,  his 
that  it  should  come  before  marriage  and  not  after.  This  fate  was  wholly  undeserved.  He  went  about  doing  good, 
truth  is  always  recognised  when  a  man  is  jilted.  He  is  and  in  doing  good  ho  was  basely  murdered.  Every 
congratulated  by  his  friends  on  escaning  the  fair  Englishman  must  join  in  deploring  the  catastrophe,  and  in 
deceiver ;  and,  if  he  should  stupidly  fail  to  appreciate  tenderly  acknowledging  his  political  graces  and  his  per- 
the  blessing,  and  go  before  a  jury  of  Iris  countrymen,  I  gonal  virtues. 

asking  them  to  inflict  a  pecuniary  punishment  on  the  - 

treacherous  woman,  ho  is  very  properly  laughed  out  of 

Court.  But  when  a  woman  suffers  in  the  same  way,  the  Bishop  Hinds.  The  cause  of  free  thought  in  theology 
result  is  very  different.  She  is  “property,”  and,  by  the  supporter  by  the  death  of 

jilting,  that  property  is  depreciated,  if  not  destroyed,  in  ^  Samuel  Hinds  on  W  ednesday  week,  the  7th  instant, 
value,  and  a  sensible  jury,  not,  however,  without  a  He  was  born  in  Barbadoes  about  the  year  1793,  graduated 
flavour  of  hypocritical  and  irrelevant  sentiment,  proceed  Oxford,  and  became  an  active  member  of  the  school 
to  the  damage  in  a  business-like  way.  We  some-  I  Oxford  Liberals  that  had  Whately  and  Hampden  for^ 
times  grumble  at  the  extravagant  and  even  ruinous  leaders.  After  his  ordination  ho  passed  a  few  years 
damages  that  juries  occasionally  give ;  but  seldom  do  ^  ®  missionary  in  his  native  island.  Ill-health  brought 
they  come  up  to  the  offer  of  the  enthusiastic  Mr  Gil-  back  to  England  and  he  became  a  tutor,  under 

Christ,  “  10,000/.  and  the  half  my  fortune !  ”  We  Whately,  at  St  Alban’s  Hall,  Oxford.  When  Whately 
should  stand  aghast  if  a  jury  were  to  assess  damages  at  made  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  he  went  thither  with  him 
that  amount,  and  yet  Mrs  Gilchrist  could  command  that  examining  chaplain,  besides  being  chaplain  to  the  two 

handsome  sum  in  the  matrimonial  market.  This  is  the  I  Lord-Lieutenants,  Lord  Bessborough  and  Lord  Clarendon, 
law  and  the  fact.  It  is  true  there  are  some  fantastical  He  was  made  Dean  of  Carlisle  in  1848,  and  in  1849 
people  who  insinuate  that  marriage  ought  not  to  be  the  Lord  John  Bussell  promoted  him  to  the  Bishopric  of 
object  of  barter  or  sale,  and  who  think  it  at  least  as  Norwich.  He  resigned  the  see,  without  a  pension,  in  1857. 
scandalous  as  bringing  money-changers  into  the  temple.  In  the  previous  year  he  had  written  several  learned  and 
But  the  law  knows  better.  The  cure  of  souls  may  be  I  important  books,  the  chief  of  which  were  *  An  Inquiry 
bought;  why  not  women  ?  into  the  Proofs,  Nature,  and  Extent  of  Inspiration,’  ‘A 

■  Free  Discussion  on  Beligious  Topics,*  and  ‘  A  History  of 

the  Bise  and  Progress  of  Christianity.'  One  of  our 
Lobd  Mato's  Assassination. — The  cruel  fate  that  orthodox  contemporaries  says  of  him  ungenerously  that, 
befell  the  Oovemor-Qeneral  of  India  on  Thursday  week,  in  his  later  years  he  adopted  a  line  of  theological  thought 
while  he^  was  inspecting  the  convict  station  in  the  Andaman  which,  in  his  case  at  least,  led  to  no  results  in  speculation. 
Islands,  is  a  national  calamity.  The  calmer  judgment  of  and  interfered  with  vigorous  action.”  Old  age  and  a  long 
the  future  will  probably  modify  the  generous  praises  that  and  very  painful  illness  necessarily  impeded  his  vigour, 
have  been  offered  from  all  sides  during  this  week ;  but  but  he  worked  on  with  admirable  zeal  and  honesty  to  the 
the  calmest  judgrnent  will  be  praise.  Under  the  three  last.  Excellent  results  in  speculation*'  attended  his 
Conservative  Administrations  of  1852,  1858,  and  1862,  labours.  He  was  a  generous  friend,  and  a  brave  counseller 
Lord  Majo  administered  the  affairs  of  Ireland  with  much  of  men  younger  than  himself,  to  whom  he  looked  to  carry 
tact  and  with  those  graces  of  manner  which,  if  under  ou  the  war  against  bigotry  and  dogmatism  in  which  ho  had 
certain  conditions  they  form  the  perfection  of  tact,  can  been  a  pioneer,  and  in  which  he  continued  to  fight,  with  his 
rarely  bo  acquired,  and  are  among  the  chief  merits  of  aris-  voice  and  his  pen,  as  long  as  physical  strength  remained 
twratic  birth  and  training.  If  he  had  any  political  theory,  with  him.  Happily,  his  good  work  cannot  die. 

^  political  theory  was  one  of  paternal  government  in  its  _ 

best  form.  The^method  that  he  successfully  followed,  as 

far  as  circumstances  permitted  in  Ireland,  he  repeated,  with  No  Subbendeb. — “  We  have  carried  the  policy  of  con- 
greater  success,  in  the  larger  area  of  India,  and  with  the  cession  to  its  extremest  limit,*'  says  the  Standard^  “  and 
wider  opportunities  afforded  by  that  country.  Zealously  henceforth  we  must  be  resolute  in  opposition,*'  We  are 
devoting  himself  to  his  arduous  duties  he  performed  them  very  glad  to  hear  it ;  for  we  have  little  faith  in  Toiy  con- 
riways  courteously  and  always  skilfully.  He  smoothed  over  cessions.  They  are  never  made  unless  the  Liberals  are 
the  differences  of  rival  factions.  He  cleared  away  the  more  strong  enough  to  carry  their  point,  and  usually  partake  of 
immediate  obstacles  to  the  peaceful  management  of  our  the  nature  of  Greeks*  gifts.  To  Mr  Osborne  Morgan's 
^eat  and  heterogeneous  possessions.  Ho  was  popular  alike  appeal  to  Churchmen  to  “  fling  away  the  last  rag  of  intoler* 
with  his  masters  in  Downing-street,  and  with  the  millions  ance,*’  the  Conservative  organ  replies  ;  “We  have  been 
ra  India  to  whom  he  stood  in  the  place  of  master.  He  flinging  them  away  for  years  past,  and  we  question  very 
usied  himself  especially  with  those  minor  arrangements  much  whether  the  last  of  them  will  be  got  rid  of  by  the 
at,  though  they  do  not  materially  alter  the  course  of  Burials  Bill.'*  This  is  to  a  large  extent  true.  The  clients 
tecraft,  make  it  easy  and  pleasant  to  all  who  are  of  the  Standard  have  been  divested,  much  against  their 
irectly  concerned  in  it.  Ho  was  a  philanthropic  states-  will,  of  sundry  “  rags  of  intolerance  ;  **  and  have  been 
raan,  if,  indeed,  philanthropy  was  not  the  main  charac-  deprived  of  many  of  those  “  dry  bones  of  theology  '*  which 
nstic  of  his  statesmanship ;  and  for  this  he  deserves  |  they  are  wont  to  use  as  weapons  against  the  equal  liberties 
®®®our.  The  day  is  gone  by  when  the  stern  of  their  fellow-citizens.  But  they  have  still  enough  left  of 
were  counted  merits  in  the  rulers  who  con-  those  unsavoury  commodities  to  set  up  a  moderate-sized 
^l^iered  or  aided  the  conquest  of  India  can  be  tolerated  or  I  marine  store. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

— — O - 

THE  AMERICAN  CASE. 

Sir, — Allow  an  American  a  little  B|Mcefor  the  eonsideration 
of  the  international  'topic.  Nothing  ia  truer  than  that 
England  was  astonished  at  the  demands  made  in  the 
“  American  case,”  and  it  is  equally  true  that  America  was 
surprised  at  the  reception  which  the  presentation  of  her  case 
i-eceived  in  England.  The  unanimity  of  feeling  in  each  of 
the  two  countries  is  exceptional  and  remarkable. 

In  England  there  was  but  one  voice  in  the  assertion  that 
America  has  presented  claims  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Geneva  Tribunal  which  were  excluded  by  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  Treaty.  In  America  there  is  a  universal 
feeling  of  scorn  at  both  the  direct  and  implied  imputation  of 
bad  faith.  England  charges  the  extravagance  of  the  American 
demands  to  the  machinations  of  political  capitalists,  America 
considers  the  whirlwind  of  denunciation  an  indirect  attack 
upon  the  British  Ministry.  But  in  neither  country  is  it  a 
pai-ty  scheme  or  party  feeling ;  it  is  national  and  unanimous. 

In  view  of  this  unquestionably  honest  difference  of  opinion 
between  the  two  nations  respecting  the  intent  of  the  Treaty, 
it  is  of  the  first  importance  to  determine  the  origin  of  the 
mistake,  in  order  to  get  at  a  basis  for  adjusting  the  opposing 
interpretations.  For  each  party  to  clearly  recognise  in  the 
other  an  honest  intention  will  bring  us  far  on  towards  a 
settlement  of  the  difficulty.  A  mistake  usually  implies  both 
a  want  of  clear  exiiression  and  an  absence  of  careful  atten¬ 
tion  ;  that  both  oi  these  conditions  exist  in  the  present  case 
will,  1  think,  become  apparent  to  any  one  who  follows  this 
exposition. 

Mr  Gladstone  asserts  that,  considering  the  protocols  and 
articles  of  the  Treaty  to|;ether,  no  other  view  can  be  taken 
than  that  “indirect  claims”  are  to  be  excluded  from  the 
consideration  of  the  Geneva  Tribunal,aud  in  a  milder  reitera¬ 
tion  of  the  same  view  the  English  press  still  contend  that 
the  evidence  is  overwhelmingly  in  favour  of  the  English 
view.  1  shall  endeavour  to  show  that  both  these  positions  are 
entirely  untenable  ;  not,  however,  without  acknowledging 
that  one  who  goes  hastily  through  the  introduction,  pro¬ 
tocols,  and  Treaty,  with  this  pre-conviction  in  his  mind,  is 
liable  to  think  his  view  is  supported  ;  while,  on  the  contrary, 
I  found  a  good  deal  of  study  requisite  to  detect  any  ground 
for  the  English  view  ;  but,  in  this  study,  I  think  I  discovered 
the  exact  occasion  that  has  given  rise  to  the  difference  in  in¬ 
terpretation.  No  one  contends  that  the  Treaty  itself  gives 
any  basis  for  the  English  view.  The  first  article  contains 
the  only  reference  made  to  “  the  points  to  which  arbitration 
should  apply.”  In  that,  it  is  stated  that  “  Whereas  differ¬ 
ences  have  arisen  between  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Government  of  her  Britannic  Majesty,  and 
still  exist,  growing  out  of  the  acts  committed  b^  the  several 
vessels  which  have  given  rise  to  the  claims  genencally  known 
as  the  *  Alabama  claims'  ....  Now,  in  order  to  remove 
and  adjust  all  complaints  and  claims  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  provide  for  the  speedy  settlement  of  such 
claims,  which  are  not  admitted  by  her  Britannic  Majesty's 
Government,  the  high  contracting  parties  agree  that  all  the 
said  claims,  growing  out  of  acts  committed  By  the  aforesaid 
vessels,  and  generically  known  as  the  *  Alabama  claims,'  shall 
be  referred  to  a  Tribunal  of  Arbitration,”  &c.  There  ia  here 
uo  indication  of  any  limit  to  the  claims  that  shall  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  arbitrators,  except  that  they  shall  grow  out  of 
the  depredations  committed  by  the  Alabama  and  other  vessels 
mentioned  in  the  second  paragraph  of  this  article,  and  which 
are  referi*ed  to  as  the  aforesaid  vessels.  It  is  asserted  by  the 
English  press,  and  assumed  by  Mr  Gladstone,  that  there  was 
a  tacit  understanding  underneath  this  Treaty ;  that  the 
American  commissioners  had  abandoned  the  indirect  claims, 
that  they  had  pledged  themselves  to  do  so  in  the  con¬ 
ference  of  the  Joint  High  Commission  held  on  the  8th  of 
March,  and  that  this  pledge  was  recorded  in  the  minutes  of 
that  meeting  which  appear  among  the  protocols  of  the  Treaty. 
It  is  just  here  that  the  mistake  has  occurred.  On  the  8th  of 
March  w'as  held  the  tiist  official  meeting  of  the  American 
and  British  Commissioners.  They  came  together  prepared  to 
propose  plans  for  the  adjustment  of  the  differences.  The 
American  Commissioners  opened  the  conference  ;  they  set 
forth  their  grievances  in  that,  that  they  had  suffered  great 
losses  from  the  depredations  of  the  Alabama  and  other 
cruisers,  by  reason  of  a  failure  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain 
in  the  proper  observance  of  her  duties  as  a  neutral,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  which  they  claim  that  Great  Britain  has  become 
liable  for  the  acts  of  those  cruisers  and  their  tendei’s.  They 
classified  their  losses  under  three  heads— let,  the  destnictiou 
to  private  property  \  2ud,  the  national  exj^nditure  in  the 
pursuit  of  those  cruisers ;  and  3rd,  the  indirect  loss  in  the 
transfer  of  their  commerce  to  other  nations,  in  the  enhanced 
payments  of  insurance,  and  in  the  increased  cost  of  the  war. 
They  state  “  tiiat  the  claims  for  the  loss  and  destruction  of 


private  property,  which  had  thus  far  been  presented,  amounted 
to  about  fourteen  millions  of  dollars,  without  interest,  which 
amount  was  liable  to  be  matly  enhanced  by  daims  which 
had  not  been  presented  ;  that  the  cost  to  which  the  Govern- 
ment  had  been  put  in  the  pursuit  of  cruisers  could  easily  be 
ascertained  bv  certificates  of  Government  accounting  officers  • 
that,  in  the  hope  of  an  amicable  settlement,  no  estimate  was 
made  of  the  indirect  losses,  without  prejudice,  however  to 
the  right  to  indemnification  on  their  account  in  the  event  of 
no  such  settlement  being  made.”  ..."  They  also  pro- 
posed  that  the  Joint  Hi^  Commission  should  agree  upon  a 
sum  which  should  be  paid  by  Great  Britain  tq  the  United 
States,  in  satisfactioa  of  all  the  claims  and  the  interest 
thereon.” 

All  this  without  knowing  what  plans  the  British  Commis¬ 
sioners  were  prepared  to  propose  or  accept.  The  British 
Commissioners,  in  reply,  disavow  their  responsibility  for  the 
acts  of  the  Alabama  and  the  other  veiMels,  but  sav  they  are 
ready  to  make  the  offer  of  arbitration,  “provided  that  a 
fitting  arbitrator  eonld  be  found,  and  that  an  agreement 
could  be  come  to  as  to  the  points  to  which  arbitration  should 
apply,”  and  “  that  they  abstain  from  replying  in  detail  to  the 
statement  of  the  American  Comm^oners,  in  the  hope  that 
the  necessity  for  entering  upon  a  len^hened  controversy 
might  be  avoided  by  the  adoption  of  so  fair  a  mode  of  settle¬ 
ment  as  that  which  they  were  instructed  to  propose.  The 
American  Commissioners  expressed  their  regret  at  this  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  British  Commissioners.”  In  reply  to  tins,  and  to 
the  demand  of  the  American  Commissioners,  that,  if  arbitra¬ 
tion  is  resorted  to,  the  principles  which  shall  govern  the  arbi¬ 
trator  shall  first  be  agreed  upon,  the  British  Commissioners 
say,  “  that  they  are  of  opinion  the  best  mode  of  conducting 
an  arbitration  was  to  submit  the  facts  to  the  arbitrator,  and 
leave  him  free  to  decide  upon  them  after  hearing  such  argu¬ 
ments  as  might  be  necessary.”  It  is  evident  the  t\\  o  parties 
in  the  Joint  High  Commission  came  together  with  different 
plans  as  to  the  method  of  adjusting  and  settling  the  diffi¬ 
culties.  The  British  Commissioners  were  empowered  to  pi-o- 
pose  arbitration,  and  whatever  instructions  they  had  received 
had  been  given  in  view  of  that  method  of  settlement.  The 
Amercau  Commissioners  were  empowered  to  propose  “that 
the  Joint  High  Commission  agree  upon  a  sum  which  should 
be  paid  by  Great  Britain  to  the  United  States,  in  satisfaction 
of  all  the  claims  and  the  interest  thereon,”  and  the  instruc¬ 
tions  they  have  received,  and  whatever  preliminary  proposals 
they  have  made,  have  bwn  in  view  of  this  method  of  settle¬ 
ment. 

The  method  proposed  by  the  British  Commissioners  was 
finally  accepted. 

The  error  of  Mr  Gladstone  and  the  English  press  is,  that 
they  attempt  to  hold  America  pledged  to  a  course  of  action 
which  she  nad  proposed  in  view  of  an  entirely  different  m^e 
of  settlement  from  the  one  adopted,  and  a  course  of  action 
which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  afterwards  referred  to 
by  either  party,  in  the  whole  course  of  the  negotiations.  The 
American  Commissioners  say,  “  no  estimate  was  made  of  the 
indirect  losses  in  the  hope  of  an  amicable  settlement,”  which 
amicable  settlement  they  proceed  to  propose,  and  which  is,, 
that  the  Joint  High  Commission  agree  upon  a  sum  which 
shall  be  paid  in  satisfaction  of  all  the  claims. 

In  stating  their  grievances  they  have  enumerated  tliree- 
classes  of  losses.  The  first,  the  destruction  of  private  property,, 
is  given  with  numerical  accuracy.  The  second,  concerning 
which  a  difference  of  opinion  would  be  liable  to  exist  as  to 
the  fair  amouut  of  indemnity  consequeut  upon  different  views 
respecting  the  efficiency  of  the  pursuit,  is  disposed  of  by 
referring  to  the  sources  of  information  from  which  the  esti¬ 
mate  can  be  made.  In  regard  to  the  third  class  of  losses,  uo 
estimate  was  made  in  view  of  their  prospective  mode  of 
settlement.  The  fact  that  the  American  Commissioners  men¬ 
tioned  this  class  of  losses,  and  reserved  the  right  to  unpre¬ 
judiced  iudemnification  in  case  the  proposed  method  of  settle¬ 
ment  was  not  accepted,  is  evidence  that  they  considered  that 
America  had  claims  oased  upon  these  losses,  which  they 
expected  would  be  covered  by  the  “  sum  paid  by  Great 
Britain  in  satisfaction  of  all  the  claims,”  in  determining 
which  they  were  to  be  equal  parties  with  the  British  Com¬ 
missioners.  Evidently  tney  had  in  mind  the  awarding  of  a 
gross  sum  by  the  Joint  High  Comfbission  sitting  in  Wiishing* 
ton — the  right  to  which  mrm  of  award  they  afterwards  se¬ 
cured  in  the  7th  Article  of  the  Treaty.  But  the  aw'arding  of  a 
gross  sum  by  a  party  foreign  to  themselves,  as  the^  Geneva 
Tribunal,  was  quite  a  different  thing  from  the  awarding  of  a 
gross  sum  by  the  Joint  High  Commission.  In  the  latter  caM 
they  would  be  iu  a  one-half  degree  the  guardians  of  1^®*^ 
owu  interests’;  iu  the  former,  only  in  a  one-fifth  degree  lAud* 
conditions  which  the  American  Commissioners  allowed  ui» 
view  of  the  latter  court  of  award,  could  by  uo  means  be  e^ 
pected  to  prevail  when  the  composition  of  the  court  of  award 
was  so  materially  changed,  without  especial  stipulation  to ' 
that  effect,  w’hich  stipulation  is  nowhere  hinted  at 
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w  «n«sibiUty  for  a  different  interpretation  from  the  one  I 
and  the  one  which  wjw  uniTersally  held  in 
A  is  found  in  the  expression  m  the  hope  of  an  ami- 

a-Jlement.”  and  in  the  subsequent  reference  to  it»  “  in 
JhA  e»rent  of  no  such  settlement  being  made.”  The  language 
must  be  conceded  to  be  faulty  in  this,  that  it  does  not 
ref  ally  define  the  kind  of  settlement  looked  forward  to.  As 
Thave  shown,  the  Commissioners  had  omitted  to  make  an 
iiSmate  of  the  indirect  losses  in  yiew  not  only  of  an  amicable 
Mttlement,  but  of  a  full  and  complete  settlement  by  the  Joint 
Hiidi  Commission  there  in  Washington  assembled,  whereby 
Aoroea  sum  should  be  awarded  in  satisfaction  of  all  the 
cl^ma  Had  they  said,  “  the  amicable  settlement  which  we 
am  about  to  propose,”  they  would  haye  accurately  defined 
their  own  intentions,  and  excluded  the  chanoe  for  miainter- 
preUtion.  Not  yet  knowing  the  plans  which  the  British 
Commissioners  were  prepwed  to  accept,  it  is  not  strange  that 
the  American  Commissioners  did  not  proride  against  a 
poesible  misconception  of  their  position  after  they  should 
h^  passed  into  new  conditions  of  settlement  They 
only  state  the  course  they  have  pursued  preparatory  to 
making  their  proposal  for  the  adjustment  of  the  "differ¬ 
ences.*  The  past  tense  of  the  verb  indicates  this,  as  well 
as  the  logical  relation  to  the  other  parts  of  the  protocol. 
Their  expi-ession  was  sufficiently  well  suited  for  the  occasion 
they  had  in  anticipation.  The  conditions  of  settlement 
finally  agr^  upon  were  different  from  those  they  had 
planued,  and,  though  still  amicable,  they  bore  ar  very  different 
relation  to  American  interests.  The  American  CommiMioners 
did  not  repeat  their  proposal  to  omit  an  estimate  of  indirect 
losses,  nor  did  the  British  Commissioners  suggest  it  In  the 
first  statement  of  the  British  Commissioners,  made  at  this  same 
8tb  of  March  conference,  they  declined  to  consider  details ; 
in  their  second  they  proposed  that  the  facts  shall  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  arbitrator,  leaving  him  free  to  decide  upon  them 
after  hearing  such  arguments  as  might  be  necessary. 

Both  in  the  spirit  and  in  the  letter  of  these  restrictions  and 
suggestions  the  Americans  have  prepared  their  case.  The 
British  Commissioners  had  no  occasion  to  change  any  of  the 
conditions  they  at  first  proposed,  because  the  method  of 


not  r^d  the  Treaty  and  protocols,  but  have  'derived  their 
acquaintance  with  the  matter  from  newspaper  excerpts.  How 
far  the  writers  of  "American  dase  ’^leaders,  in  pursuance  of  the 
same  course,  have  borrowed  their  information  from  one 
another,  can  be  conjectared  only  ftdih  the  nature  of  their 
articles.  I  am^  M.  E.  Beedt. 

P.S. — Since  Wr^ng  the  above,  I  have  seen  a  letter  from  Mr 
Smalley  in  the  TitMi  showing,  ^yond  question,  the  absolute 
unanimity  of  c^inion  in  America  consequent  upon  the  publi¬ 
cation  and^  ratification  of  the  Treaty,  respecting  the  right  b> 


improvement  in  prices.  The  excitement  caused  by  the 
Ahihcana  question  having  snbsided,  markets  opened  with. 
,  firmness  on  Saturday,  but  experienced  a  sudden  check  on 
Monday,  after  official  hours,  by  the  announcement  of  the 
assassination  of  Lord  Mayo,  and  the  most  gloomy  rumours- 
were  circulated ;  but^  on  its  being  ascertained  that  from  the 
position  of  the  murderer  the  act  had  no  political  bearings 
a  rally  occurred,  which  has  been  maintained  by  the  receipt 
of  good  prices  from  the  Paris  Bourse^  by  the  railway 
traffic  returns  being  very  satisfactory,  and  by  the  with> 
drawals  from  the  Bank  being  much  less  than  anticipated — 
the  settlement  of  the  account  passed  over  without  diffi¬ 
culty,  although  one  or  two  defaulters  were  declared.  The 
rates  of  continuation*  were  extremely  light,  but  the 
"making-np  ”  prioes  as  compared  with  last  account  show 
a  great  fall.  ■  The  Bank-rate  of  discount  remains  at  3  per 
cent.,  the  rate  in  the  o^n  market  being  2}  to  3  per  cent, 
j  In  English  Funds  Consols,  at  92^  to  92J  are  |  higher 
than  last  week. 

Foreign  Bonds  improved  until  yesterday,  when,  owing 
to  a  report  that  the  Emperor  of  Germany  was  seriously  ill, 
they  relapsed,  but  show  an  advance  on  the  week. 

In  Baiiways  the  rise  has  been  from  1  to  6  per  cent.,  but 
at  the  close  weakness  was>apparent,  in  consequence  of  tho' 
pressure  of  speculative  sales. 

Subscriptions  are  invited  by  the  Phosphate  Manure 
company,  Limited,  for  a’  first  issue  of  20,000  shares,  part 
of  ^,000,  of  bl.  each.  The  prospectus  states  that  the 
Company  is  formed  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  and  work¬ 
ing  valuable  and  extensive  phosphate  of  lime  deposits, 
situated  in  Nassau,  and  elsewhere.  The  property  which  the 
Company  have  contracted  to  purchase  has  been  examined  by 
two  well-known  German  Mining  Engineers.  Their  reports  are 
highly  favourable,  fully  confirming  a  previous  report  of  af 
Mining  authority,  made  several  years  ago  on  a  portion  o 
the  property. 

The  prospectus  has  been  issued  of  the  Share  Investment 
Trust,  with  a  capital  or  2,000,000/.,  in  subscriptions  of  ‘ 
100/.,  each  subscriber  of  100/.  to  receive  one  100/.  Six  per 
Cent.  Preference  Certificate,  redeemable  by’an  accumulative- 
sinking  fund  of  r  per  cent,  per  annum  by  yearly  draw¬ 
ings,  at  the  price  of  110/.,  or  by  purchase,  and  also 
one  100/.  Deferred  Certificate  entitling  the  holder  to- 
the  surplus  income,  and  ultimately  to  the  capital  of 
the  trust  fund.  The  present  scheme  proposes  to  embrace 
a  number  of  well-selected  industrial  undertakings,  yielding 
high  rates  of  interest. 

The  following  were  the  closing  quotations  last  night : 

Consols,  92^  to  92|. 

Foreign  Bonds: — Argentine  Six  per  Cents.,  94  to  95;, 
Egyptian  Seven  per  Cents.,  Viceroy,  87  to  88 ;  ditto,  1888,  83 
to  88| ;  ditto,  Khedive,  78|  to  781 ;  French  Six  per  Cents.,  991 
99i ;  ditto  Five  per  Cents,  81  to  9;  Italian  Five  per  Cents.,  05i 
to  ;  Peruvian  Five  per  Cents.,  96}  to  971 »  Spanish  Three  per 
Cents.,  311  to  311;  ditto.  Scrip,  1871,  311  to  311;  Turkish  Five 
per  Cents,  of  1865,  48|  to  491 ;  Six  per  Cents,  of  1865,  631 
to  63j;  ditto  of  1869,  691  ^  721;  and 

Uruguay  Six  per  Cents.,  691  70;* 


wuuiviuuo  vuv/jr  av  uiQU  iL/xTvcauov  vuv 

settlement  was  adopted  in  view  of  which  their  instructions 
had  been  given.  With  the  American  Commissioners  the  case 
WHS  quite  different.  They  must  have  seen  that,  in  the  con¬ 
cession  they  were  making,  they  were  endangering  their  in¬ 
terests.  A  generosity  that  was  quite  safe  while  the  matter 
Wiis  in  their  own  hands,  was  not  so  safe  when  it  came  under 
the  control  of  others. 

The  expression,  "amicable  settlement,”  which,  from  want 
of  proj^r  consideration  of  the  context,  has  provM  so  unfor¬ 
tunate  in  the  protocols,  is  quoted  in  the  “  American  case  ”  in 
the  demand  that  "  a  sum  in  gross  should  be  awarded,”  when 
it  is  said  "the  British  Commissioners  declined  to  make  the 
'amicable  settlement’  which  was  proposed  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States.”  This  gives  an  exact  explanation  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  ;  but  even  here  the  reader  is  liable  to  rest  his  mind 
on  the  "amicable  settlement”  without  considering  the  limita¬ 
tion  made  by  the  subsequent  part  of  the  sentence,  and,  in 
consequence,  to  consider  it  equivalent  to  a  denial  that  the 
present  mode  of  arbitration  is  an  amicable  settlement. 
Attention  to  the  context  here,  as  in  the  other  case,  renders 
the  significance  unmistakable,  and  exonerates  a  great  nation 
from  the  irrational  charges  of  bad  faith,  from  the  vulgar 
imputation  of  cunning  subterfuge,  and  the  taunting  slur 
implied  in  "  the  lawyer-like  instincts  of  the  nation,”  "  sharp 
p^tice,”  and  "  Yankee  cuteuess,”  and  relieves  them  from 
the  unpleasant  necessity  of  accepting  en  meuse  the  alternative 
position  of  either  knaves  or  fools,  as  offered  in  Mr  Gladstone’s 
assertions. 

As  to  the  claim  that  the  Americans  are  responsible  for  the 
uncontradicted  statements  made  in  Parliament  after  the 
Commissioners,  I  am  forced  to  say  that  I  do 
th  fhey  were  observed  ;  I  was  in  America  at 

“®^H“®»out  saw  no  reference  to  them  in  the  newspapers, 
U?  t  nothing  of  them,  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected 
at  the  whole  American  press  were  in  secret  league  to  pro- 
ote  a  recognised  blunder  on  the  part  of  the  British  Com¬ 
missioners. 

^  Government  officials  observed  it,  it  would  be  very 
Q  estiouable  whether  good  taste  would  allow  them  to  inter- 
re  in  public  statements  made  for  this  country,  or  in  the 
ip  omatic  communications  [made  by  the  British  Government 
the  nation.  Why  America  presents  claims  which  she 
ouw  scarcely  expect  any  tribunai  to  award,  or  any  nation  to 
^y  even  with  the  alternative  of  war,  is  a  question  upon  which 
tb  «  enter,  further  than  to  say  that  the  framers  of 

”  have  followed  the  plan  pr(q>06ed  by  the 
an/i  1  ^^^.“^inners,  "  to  submit  the  facts  to  the  arbitrator, 
leave  him  free  to  decide  upon  them  after  hearing  such 
^ments  as  might  be  necessary.” 

to  ^  English  people  who  have  denounced 

e  personally  the  American  interpretation  have  uniformly 


Caledonian 


English  Railway  Shares  :~Brighton,  75  to  764  , 

1161  to  116J;  Great  Eastern,  60^  to  fiOf ;  Great  Western,  113^ 
to  1133;  Great  Northern  "A.,”  161  to  162;  London  and  North- 
Western,  1683  to  169 London,  Chatham,  and  Dover,  27  to  27f;, 
Metropolitan,  66  to  664  ;  ditto  District,  33  to  334  >  Midland, 
1423  to  143;  North  Eastern  Consols,  1823  to  1833;  Sheffield^ 
733  to  733  ;  and  South  Eastern,  973  to  974* 

Miscellaneous  Shares  Anglo  American  Telegraph,  119  to- 
120;  ditto  Mediterranean  Telegraph,  169  to  161 ;  British  Indian 
Telegraph,  104  to  101;  ditto  Extension  Telegraph,  llj  to 


? 
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MR  MINTO’S  ENGLISH  PROSE  LITERATURE. 

A  Manual  of  English  Proto  Literature^  Biographical  and  Critical^ 
designed  mairUy  to  show  the  Characterietice  of  Style,  By  William 
Minto,  M.A.  Blackwood. 

As  a  history  of  English  literature,  the  present  work  is 
fharacterised  by  several  features  that  are  novel.  In  the 
first  place,  the  author  draws  the  line  between  prose  and 
poetry,  assigning  romance  to  the  poetical  half,  and  confines 
himself  to  prose,  as  thus  narrowed.  He  considers  that  by 
this  method  alone  can  full  justice  be  done  to  the  arts  of 
prose  composition,  and  to  the  delineation  of  our  great  prose 
writers.  In  the  next  place,  he  has  conceived  a  methi^cal 
plan  for  exhaustive  criticism,  founded  on  the  newest  analysis 
ef  the  devices  and  the  qualities  of  style.  To  this  plan  he 
devotes  an  introductory  chapter,  with  the  view  of  explain¬ 
ing  and  justifying  it  at  the  outset.  It  is  most  elal^rate 
and  thorough  in  the  conception,  and  is  expounded  with 
perfect  clearness.  The  analysis  proceeds  in  the  following 
order  :  Elements  of  Style — vocabulary,  sentence,  and  para¬ 
graph,  and  figures  of  speech ;  Qualities  of  Style — simplicity, 
clearness,  strength,  pathos,  melody,  harmony,  and  taste ; 
Kinds  of  Composition — description,  narration,  exposition, 
persuasion.  Of  these  three  divisions  he  remarks  : 

We  consider  style  under  three  different  aspects — approach  it  from 
three  different  sides  ;  but  we  do  not  treat  of  different  thines.  In 
each  of  the  divisions,  the  same  things  are  examined,  only  from 
different  points  of  view.  Each  of  these  divisions,  were  our 
examination  to  be  ideally  thorough,  should  exhibit  every  possible 
excellence  and  defect  of  style.  We  might  take  up  all  the  notable 
points  in  an  author’s  style  under  what  we  have  called  the 
“  Elements  of  Style  ” — the  choice  of  words,  plain  and  firarative, 
and  the  arrangement  of  these  in  sentences  and  paragraphs.  We 
might  again  take  up  everything  remarkable  under  the  **  Qualities 
of  Style  simplicity,  clearness,  and  so  forth  :  a  style  is  good  or 
had  according  as  it  produces,  or  fails  to  produce,  certain  effects. 
Finally,  we  might  comprehend  the  whole  art  of  style  under  the 
**  Kinds  of  Composition :  ”  every  excellence  of  style  is  either 
good  description,  good  narration,  good  exposition,  good  persuasion, 
or  good  poetry.  The  divisions  are  far  from  being  mutually  ex¬ 
clusive.  Were  we  to  say  in  one  department  all  that  might  be 
said,  we  should  leave  nothing  for  the  othera  The  sole  juFtifica> 
lion  of  having  three,  and  not  one,  is  practical  convenience.  There 
must  of  necessity  be  occasional  repetitions,  but  each  department 
has  certain  arts  of  style  that  are  best  regarded  from  its  own 
particular  point  of  view. 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  author  consists  in  making  one 
notable  departure  from  the  historical  succession  of  the 
English  prose  authors.  Proceeding  on  the  just  view  that 
English  prose  has  progressively  improved  down  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  day,  and  is  destined  to  improve  still  farther,  he  con¬ 
siders  that  the  fullest  exemplification  of  the  merita  of  style 
can  be  made  upon  modern  writers.  Accordingly,  he  selects 
three  recent  authors — De  Quincey,  Macaulay,  and  Carlyle 
— t')  begin  upon  ;  and  he  traces  out  all  their  peculiarities, 
*upon  his  methodical  plan,  with  careful  minuteness.  Pro¬ 
bably  not  one  of  theser  three  has  ever  been  subjected  to  a 
scrutiny  so  thorough,  so  discriminating,  or  so  convincing  to 
an  unprejudiced  reader.  The  author  has  taken  great  pains 
with  the  biography  of  each|  and  has  brought  to  light  facts 
respecting  all  the  three  that  we  do  not  remember  to  have 
seen  in  print  before.  He  has  hazarded  an  analysis  of 
the  mental  endowments  of  each,  and  connected  this  with 
their  peculiarities  as  writers ;  of  which,  we  will  only 
remark,  that  the  acuteness  and  the  sobriety  are  equally 
distinguished. 

The  cant  about  our  old  writers  is  happily  subsiding  ;  we 
are  now  much  less  frequently  told  to  go  to  Hooker,  to  I 
Bacon,  and  to  Jeremy  Taylor,  or  even  to  Addison,  as  models 
of  style.  Mr  Minto  is  not,  therefore,  in  advance  of  the 
age,  when  he  presents  its  most  recent  men  of  genius  in 
literature  as  the  natural  and  the  proper  study  of  the  learner 
in  composition.  His  estimate  of  the  genius  of  Macaulay 
and  of  Carlyle  coincides  on  the  whole  with  the  judgment  of 
unbiassed  critics.  He  is,  however,  in  the  minority  (a 
growing  one}  who  place  De  Quincey  at  the  head  of  English 
prose.  No*  one  man  combines  all  possible  excellencies  of 
style  ;  but  when  the  merits  of  De  Quincey  are  counted  and  ' 
weighed,  and  all  the  drawbacks  allowed  for,  we  are  of 
opinion  that  his  score  will  place  him  at  the  top  with 
ease.  Mr  Minto  bestows  fifty-six  close  pages  upon 


the  biography,  character,  and  writings  of  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  and  eccentric  genius,  long  concealed  from  the  mass 
of  readers  by  his  irregular  mode  of  publication,  and  by  the 
disenchanting  sobriquet  of  **  the  opium-eater.”  Xhe 
student  of  style  will  find  in  this  chapter  a  rich  stock  of 
illustrations,  extending  over  nearly  all  the  great  merits  of 
prose  composition. 

With  the  same  thoroughness  and  method,  Mr  Minto  takes 
up  Macaulay  and  Oarlyle.  Upon  the  chosen  trio  he  expends 
altogether  nearly  two  hundred .  pages,  or  one-third  of  the 
work ;  which  may  represent  the  just  proportion  of  study  to' 
be  bestowed  on  recent  as  compared  with  former  authors. 
The  merits  and  defects  of  Oarlyle’s  genius  were  never 
weighed  with  greater  delicacy ;  and  we  commend  the 
estimate  alike  to  the  extreme  section  of  his  worshippers, 
and  to  those  in  the  other  extreme  who  view  his  writings 
with  unmingled  distaste  and  repugnance. 

Having  displayed  the  critical  arts  and  lessons,  in  foil 
detail,  upon  De  Quincey,  Macaulay,  and  Carlyle,  Mr  Minto 
takes  up  the  historical  order  of  English  prose  writers.  His 
plan  in  this  part  is  to  select  a  certain  number  of  leading 
names  for  minute  criticism,  on  the  same  plan  as  with  the 
select  three,  although  in  no  case  so  extended.  The  rest 
he  disposes  of  in  a  more  summary  way ;  but  he  omits  no 
prose  writer  that  has  ever  had  a  place  in  our  literary 
history.  The  men  distinguished  by  a  special  examination 
are  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Hooker,  Lyly  “the  Euphuist,” 
Bacon,  Fuller,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Cowley,  Temple,  Dryden, 
Defoe,  Swift,  Addison,  Steele,  Johnson,  Burke,  Goldsmith, 
Paley,  and  Robert  Hall.  His  exhaustive  criticism  of  these 
great  lights  of  the  English  nation  leaves  scarcely  anything 
to  be  desired ;  and  contains  ample  grounds  for  not  regard¬ 
ing  the  earlier  authors,  with  all  their  genius,  as* examples 
of  good  writing.  In  many  of  the  sketches  might  be 
pointed  out  felicitous  analyses  of  character,  as  well  as 
acute  and  searching  criticism  ;  of  all  which,  however,  no 
extracts  within  the  limits  of  a  notice  could  give  any 
adequate  idea.  Of  the  great  mass  of  other  writers  the 
notices  are  comparatively  short,  though  sometimes  extended 
to  two  or  three  pages ;  they  condense  the  biography  and 
peculiarities  of  each,  and  say  as  much  as  could  be  said 
within  the  allotted  space. 

As  the  author’s  handling  proceeds  by  concatenation  and 
comparison,  detached  passages  imperfectly  represent  the 
general  effect  of  the  work.  We  must  make,  however,  a 
single  extract  from  the  chapter  on  Macaulay,  under  the 
!  quality  of  Simplicity : 

Macaulay’s  composition  is  as  far  from  being  abstruse  as  printed 
matter  can  well  be.  One  can  trace  in  his  writing  a  constant 
effort  to  make  himself  intelligible  to  the  meanest  capacity.  He 
loves  to  dazzle  and  to  argue,  but  above  everj thing  he  is  anxious 
to  be  understood.  His  ideal  evidently  is  to  turn  a  subject  over 
on  every  side,  to  place  it  in  all  lights,  and  to  address  himself  to 
every  variety  of  prejudice  and  pre-occupation  in  his  audience. 

Yet  his  simplicity  is  very  different  from  the  simplicity  of  such 
writers  as  Goldsmith  and  Paley.  His  is  very  far  from  being  a 
homely  style.  He  does  not  studiously  affect  Saxon  terms.  Without 
being  so  scholastic  and  technical  as  De  Quincey,  ho  is  not 
scrupulous  about  using  words  of  Latin  origin,  and  admits  many 
terms  that  Dean  Alford  would  have  excluded  from  “  the  Queen’s 
English.”  Besides,  although  he  were  an  Anglo-Saxon  PharisM 
in  his  choice  of  words,  his  turns  of  expression  are  not  simple  in 
the  sense  of  being  familiar  and  easy.  His  balanced  sentences, 
abrupt  transitions,  pointed  antitheses,  and  climatic  arrangeinent, 
elevate  him  out  of  the  ranks  of  homely  authors,  and  constitute 
him,  as  we  have  said,  pre-eminently  artificial. 

What  is  it,  then,  that  makes  him  so  easily  understood  ?  For 
one  thing,  he  seldom  meddles  with  abstruse  problems.  He  does 
not,  like  De  Quincey,  delight  to  match  his  ingenuity  against 
difficulties ;  he  does  not  choose  a  subject  because  it  has  baffled 
everybody  else :  his  pleasure  is  to  do  brilliantly  what  everybody 
can  do  in  a  manner.  De  Quincey  wrote  upon  Pope  and  Sbak- 
speare  because  perplexities  had  settled  upon  their  lives.  Macaulay 
takes  up  only  biographies  whose  principal  incidents  are  known 
and  read  by  all  men — the  lives  of  Atterbury,  Banyan,  Goldsmith, 
Johnson,  Pitt.  He  does  not  covet  openings  for  nice  speculation. 
When  a  recondite  question  crosses  his  path,  he  provides  an 
answer  so  simple  and  easy  that  the  cautious  reader  doubts  whether 
it  is  complete.  He  makes  Shakspeare  the  result  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  ;  Wordsworth  the  result  of  the  French  Revolution ; 

“  the  interpreter  between  Wordsworth  and  the  multitude.  la 
discussing  the  life  of  Bacon,  he  finds  it  necessary  to 
opinion  of  the  inductive  method.  The  opinion  is  very  plausible; 
but  scientific  authorities  pronounce  it  “  ignorant  and  shallow  in 
the  extreme.”  In  his  life  of  Machiavelli,  he  undertakes  to  account 
for  the  peculiar  state  of  Italian  society  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  explanation  is  most  simple :  the  Italians  were  given  to  com- 
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„,prcetDd  literature;  they  employed  mercenaries  to  fight  their 
the  mercenaries  were  treacherous, -hence  they  ceased  to 
j  „Vnnon  war  for  effecting  their  desires :  they  came  to  despise 
Jependjipon  war  to  think  it  contemptible  to  do  by 

its%implicity,.the 

l^nlanatiou  is  far  from  satisfactory  ;  it  begins  at  too  late  a  point. 
ffSoM  uot  explain  why  the  Italians  turned  to  commerce  and 
Tw«7ore  and  paid  the  natives  of  ruder  countries  to  do  their 
’  If  we  knew  that,  we  should  probably  find  that  the 
of  the  mercenaries  encouraged,  and  did  not  origin^ate, 
i^Srardice  and  intrigue;  a  people  originally  indisposed  to  fight 
fhflir  own  battles  were  not  likely  at  anv  time  to  excel  in  the  active 
lirtnes  Further,  the  employment  of  mercenaries  was  only  one 
5  many  causes  tending  to  encourage  the  practice  and  admiration 

of  dishonest  dexterity.  .  i.  n  v*  i  j  i. 

In  like  manner  in  his  History,  with  all  his  unexampled  know- 
Isdae  of  facts,  and  of  every  variety  of  opinion  avowed  by  oppo¬ 
site  parties,  he  still  shows  a  disposition  to  put  up  with  pat  and 
easT  explanations  of  events.  For  example,  he  explains  the 
hostility  of  the  clergy  to  the  Revolution  by  the  fact  that  it  con¬ 
troverted  flatly  all  their  favourite  doctrines  about  non-resistance 
and  passive  obedience.  This  is  a  most  acceptable  theory ;  it 
refers  us  to  a  well-known  weakness  of  human  nature :  yet  who 
that  has  read  Macaulay’s  own  picture  of  the  mnltitnde  of  con¬ 
flicting  interests  then  prevalent  will  believe  that  this  was  the 
sole  cause  of  the  clerical  disaffection. 

Another  example  of  his  love  of  simple  explanations  is  seen  in 
the  prominence  he  everywhere  gives  to  the  doctrine  of  reaction. 
The  discontent  under  Cromwell  and  under  William  is  compared 
to  the  discontent  under  Moses  ;  and  all  such  cases  are  spoken  of 
as  reactions  of  feeling.  So  the  appalling  outbreak  of  licen- 
tioosness  ”  after  the  Restoration  is  explained  as  the  natural  result 
of  the  Puritan  austerity.  In  all  these  instances  the  alleged  law 
is  a  familiar  fact  of  our  nature ;  and  we  are  willing  to  accept  it 
as  a  full  explanation,  though  it  is  far  from  being  so. 


MR  TOREENS’S  BOOK  OF  CONFESSIONS. 

Ewipire  in  Asia :  Hoto  toe  Came  hy  It,  A  Book  of  Confessions. 

By  W.  M.  Torrens,  M.P.  Triibner. 

hlr  Torrens  has  added  another  to  the  long  list  of  **  Books 
of  Confessions.”  The  making  an  open  confession  of  sins, 
in  a  public  manner,  has  ever  been  a  favourite  mode  of 
soothing  remorse  or  assuaging  vanity.  In  their  several  con¬ 
fessions,  St  Augustin,  Rousseau,  and  De  Quincey  have  held 
themselves  up  to  the  pity,  the  interest,  or  the  admiration 
of  posterity.  There  is  a  certain  sweet  sorrow  in  unburden¬ 
ing  a  guilty  conscience  ;  it  removes  the  pain  of  hypocrisy, 
and  makes  a  kind  of  atonement  to  the  indignation  of  the 
world.  But  what  has  the  member  for  Finsbury  done 
that  he  should  come  forth  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  and  that 
he  should  sit  on  the  stool  of  repentance  ?  We  hasten  to 
remove  the  impression  which  the  name  of  his  new  book  is 
calculated  to  make,  that  Mr  Torrens  has  been  one  of  those 
wicked  men  who  have  nefariously  established  the  British 
^wer  in  India,  or  that  he  id  going  to  disgorge  any  of  that 
ill-gotten  wealth  which  heretofore  was  plentifully  gathered 
in  that  unfortunate  country.  Mr  Torrens  only  confesses 
sins  that  are  not  his  own.  We  do  not  know  whether  to 
regard  him  as  a  high-priest  making  confession  for  the  sins 
of  the  people,  or  as  that  more  familiar,  less  venerable, 
out  more  dangerous  creature — the  candid  friend.  At  all 
events,  Mr  Torrens  acquits  himself  of  his  luxurious  duty 
most  vigorously ;  he  confesses,  on  the  part  of  nearly  all 
our  Indian  heroes,  their  manifold  transgressions,  with  a 
rankness  almost  sufiScient  to  make  them  turn  in  their 
graves.  Their  inmost  thoughts  and  darkest  plots  are  laid 
are ;  and  they  stand  before  us  in  all  the  hideousness  of 
and  the  baseness  of  their  characters.  It 
wou  ,  ^rhaps,  be  a  more  accurate  description  if  Mr 
^  called  his  work  **A  Book  of  Indictments,*’  and, 

1  f^aches  a  second  edition,  wo  respectfully  offer  him  the 

benefit  of  this  suggestion. 

Mr  Torrens’s  book  has  conspicuous 
whole  history  of  India  is  so  ingeniously  re- 
n  n  to  brand  the  English  conquest  with  the  indelible 
fnr  fvP  iniquity ;  and,  if  it  were  presented  as  a  speech 

It  1  ?  if  would  be  received  with  great  applause. 

^najestic  diction  and  sustained  power  of  Burke’s 
*  against  Warren  Hastings ;  it  lacks,  in  many 

^  »  *0  good  an  object  of  vituperation  ;  but  still  it  is  a 

onr  attempt  to  show  us  to  our  Indian  friends,  in 

sen  V  character,  as  a  nation  of  robbers.  It  has  just  one 
fault,  ^it  ia  too  plainly  an  indictment,  and  not  a 
^  »  inipartial  judgment.  The  zeal  of  the  advocate  is 

0  0  trusive.  His  conclusion  on  the  infamous  tragedy  of 


the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta,  where  123  prisoners  were 
suffocated  in  a  dungeon,  seems  rather  lame  and  impotent. 
These  **  victims  perished  by  the  stupid  cruelty  of  an  un¬ 
authorised  prison-guard.”  They  were  taken  from  the 
presence  of  the  Nawab,  and  in  at  most  a  few  hours  put 
into  that  memorable  dungeon,  but,  says  Mr  Torrens,  ”  the 
catastrophe  does  not  clearly  connect  itself  with  him  as  its 
deliberate  author.”  We  admire  very  much  this  nice  dis¬ 
crimination,  although  wo  cannot  find  it  in  our  heart  to 
blame  the  survivors  and  their  friends,  if  they  did  not  take 
quite  so  calm  and  philosophical  a  view  of  the  affair. 

Mr  Torrens  makes  the  best  of  Lord  Clive’s  sins,  but  we 
question  the  taste  of  the  following  sentence ;  “At  length 
the  burthen  of  his  unhallowed  fame  and  fortune  grew 
insupportable,  and  the  public  learned,  with  a  shudder,  that 
he  had  perished  by  his  own  hand.”  We  think  the  state¬ 
ment  made  in  a  recently-published  history  more  becoming 
the  credit  of  a  historian :  **  On  Clive’s  part  nothing  was 
denied  ;  he  gloried  in  every  act  he  had  done,  and  the  sym¬ 
pathy  of  both  'Houses,  representing  the  English  nation, 
ultimately  went  with  him ;  but  the  strain  upon  his  mind, 
coupled  with  a  painful  chronic  disorder,  produced  aberra¬ 
tion  of  intellect,  and  he  died  by  his  own  hand.”  On  other 
points,  Mr  Torrens  has  been  carried  away  by  the  generous 
swing  of  vituperation  into  a  neglect  of  strict  accuracy.  He 
adopts  with  approbation  the  statement  made  by  Warren 
Hastings’s  enemies,  that  he  had  amassed  upwards  of  forty 
lacs  of  rupees  (400,0002.)  in  the  course  of  three  years.  In 
seeming  forgetfulness  of  this  statement,  Mr  Torrens  says, 
at  page  181  :  “  His  costs,  during  the  trial,  amounted  to 
76,5282.,  and  other  expenses  which  had  been  entailed  bad 
exhausted  nearly  all  the  accumulations  of  his  guilty  reign.” 
Now  if,  in  three  years,  Hastings  gathered  400,0002.,  what 
must  have  been  his  moderation,  during  the  remaining  nine 
years  of  his  reign,  that  costs  of  about  100,0002.  should 
reduce  him  to  beggary  ?  Nor  can  we  agree  with  Mr  Torrens 
in  dragging  up  the  history  of  Warren  Hastings’s  connection 
with  hb  second  wife.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  his 
position  as  a  statesman ;  and,  moreover,  there  are  few 
transactions  of  the  kind  that  give  less  opening  for  a  sour 
moralbt.  If  Mr  Torrens  thinks  the  family  relations  of 
Warren  Hastings  a  fit  subject  for  his  “  Confessions,”  why 
does  he  not  tell  us  how  many  wives  hb  great  favourite,  the 
Nawab  Nazim  of  Bengal,  has  ?  The  public  would  take  a 
far  greater  interest  in  thb  information. 

We  may  congratulate  the  Nawab  Nazim  on  having  at 
last  found  a  champion.  A  book  was  published  in  his  inter¬ 
est  some  time  ago,  and  widely  circulated ;  but  its  pur¬ 
pose  was  so  clumsily  concealed  that  the  dullest  reader  was 
put  on  his  guard;  and  it  required  very  little  perspi¬ 
cacity  to  see  through  a  most  audacious  attempt  to 
bolster  up  ridiculous  and  unjustifiable  demands.  But  Mr 
Torrens’s  advocacy  is  far  more  skilful.  The  wrongs  of  the 
Nawab  are  trotted  out  at  different  parts  of  the  book, 
and  the  reader  is  ingeniously  reminded  of  the  subject 
at  various  stages,  but  he  never  gets  too  much  of  it  at  a 
time.  Yet  we  cannot  acquit  Mr  Torrens  of  that  skill  of 
advocacy — of  putting  a  favourable  construction  upon 
what  has,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  another  side.  He 
sajs  that,  “  in  common  with  many  other  native  chiefs, 
the  Nawab  aided  materially  and  morally  Lord  Canning’s 
Government  during  the  Mutiny.  Throughout  his  conduct 
was  one  of  unswerving  fidelity.”  Those  who  are  ignorant 
of  the  facts  would  be  led  to  think  that  the  Nawab  gene¬ 
rously  gave  the  aid  of  hb  forces  in  England’s  darkest  hour, 
when  he  might  have  done  us  serious  injury  by  joining  with 
the  other  side.  The  simple  fact  is  that  the  Nawab  gave 
sixty  elephants  and  100  sepoys,  because,  if  he  had  wavered 
in  his  fidelity,  he  would  have  been  at  once  reduced  to  beg¬ 
gary.  The  Nawab  has  not  a  penny  except  his  pension  from 
the  Englbh  Government,  and  not  a  particle  of  force,  except 
what  b  purchased  therewith.  His  backers  are  never 
weary  of  exalting  hb  loyalty  ;  but  he  gets  70,0002.  a  year 
merely  for  hb  loyalty,  and  not  for  doing  anything  at  all. 

If  he  broke  with  the  Englbb,  he  would  lose  hb  pension. 
Even  if  the  Englbh  were  driven  out  of  the  country,  the 
Nawab  has  about  as  much  chance  of  getting  the  sovereignty 
of  Bengal  as  Mr  Torrens  himself.  If  the  Nawab  were  an 
independent  sovereign,  whose  favour  was  of  importance  to 
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U8,  it  would  be  right  to  acknowledge  his  services ;  but 
an  idle  pensioner,  without  power  and  without  territory, 
ought  to  be  happy  if  his  well-meant,  insignidcant  help  is 
civilly  noticed. 

The  Nawab  Nazim  is  the  descendant  of  a  line  of  deposed 
sovereigns.  His  ancestors,  making  »  virtue  of  necessity, 
took  their  adversary  while  he  was  yet  in  the  way,  and, 
instead  of  offering  patriotic,  but  impotent  opposition,  con¬ 
sidered  only  how  to  make  a  good  bargain  for  themselves. 
We  believe  that  Bengal  affords  almost  the  only  instance  of 
the  sovereign  of  a  great  country  being  bought  out,  with 
the  assistance  of  a  certain  gentle  pressure.  As  the  Nawabs 
were,  inch  by  inch,  pushed  from  the  'throne,  they  never 
failed  to  keep  a  fair  face  to  the  conqueror,  and  to  get  as 
much  money  out  of  him  as  they  could.  As  they  were 
stripped,  one  by  one,  of  the  attributes,  and,  therefore,  of 
the  expenses,  of  royalty,  their  magnificent  pension  was 
brought  within  more  moderate  bounds.  But  at  length, 
when  they  had  ceased  to  have  any  share  or  responsibility 
in  the  administration  of  the  country,  there  was  still  set 
apart  for  them  the  princely  allowance  of  1 60,000f .  a  year. 
The  Bengalees  suffer  from  two  masters ;  they  have  to  pay 
for  an  existing,  very  expensive  administration,  and  they  are 
made  to  pay  the  money  pledged  by  the  old  Company  to  the 
Nawabs,  for  the  goodwill  of  the  business.  Mr  Torrens  tells 
us  that  it  is  the  duty  of  our  Government  to  make  the  poor 
Bengalees  pay  160,000Z.  to  a  hereditary  series  of  puppets. 
If  Mr  Torrens  will  propose  to  pay  the  Nawab  out  of  the 
English  taxes,  we  shall  admire  his  courage ;  but  let  him 
not  be  afraid  of  justice.  If  the  English  are  by  their  own 
engagements  bound  to  give  this  puppet  and  his  descend¬ 
ants  such  a  prodigious  pension,  let  them  do  it  out  of  their 
own  pockets  ;  but  we  protest  against  making  the  taxpayers 
of  India  bleed  so  freely  to  remove  the  so-called  wrongs  of  the 
Nawab.  Let  the  friends  of  the  Nawab  propose  to  put  him 
on  the  Consolidated  Fund,  and  what  joy  would  thrill  the 
breasts  of  their  constituents!  The  generosity  of  Mr 
Torrens  consists  in  his  being  ready  to  take  160,000Z.  from 
the  poor  Hindus  to  support  in  mock  regal  state  and  oriental 
luxury  this  much -injured  Nawab.  This  is  a  strange  position 
for  the  champions  of  the  working-man.  It  is  curious  to 
see  how  the  sympathies  of  some  of  our  warm  Liberals,  so 
tender  to  the  **  people  at  home,  run  forth  so  profusely  to 
this  “  prince  **  abroad.  Some  of  us  grudge  6,000i.  a  year 
to  the  daughter  of  our  reigning  sovereign  :  what  would  be 
the  effect  of  asking  160, 000^  a  year  for  the  descendants  of 
James  II.,  were  any  such  now  living  ? 

If  we  feel  bound,  in  the  strongest  terms,  to  express  our 
dissent  from  Mr  Torrens  on  the  Nawab’s  claims,  and  repre¬ 
hend  the  exaggeration  of  his  rhetoric,  it  is  because  wo 
should  consider  with  favour  the  practical  suggestion  that  he 
seems  to  have  kept  in  view,  and  because  we  think  his  style 
of  treatment  will  raise  an  unfounded  impression  against 
the  measures  he  proposes.  A  refurbishing  of  Burke’s 
eloquence  against  Warren  Hastings  is  not  needed  to  con¬ 
vince  us  that  the  relations  between  the  Indian  Qovertament 
and  its  dependent  States  admit  of  improvement.  There  is 
no  situation  in  the  world  more  difficult  than  that  subsisting 
between  the  native  princes  and  the  Indian  Government. 
They  are  independent  to  a  great  extent,  but  they  depend 
on  us  for  protection,  and  we  are  responsible  if  they  should 
abuse  their  powers.  Moreover,  we  are  bound  to  keep  the 
peace  among  them.  They  have  been  treated,  not  as  sub¬ 
jects,  but  as  independent  princes,  and  all  communications 
with  them  have  been  of  a  diplomatic  character.  The  time 
has  probably  come  when  they  may  be  regarded  more  as 
subjects,  and  therefore  placed  under  the  authority  of  an 
English  tribunal.  There  would  be  no  small  difficulty  in 
the  constitution  of  such  a  tribunal,  and  also  in  defining  its 
jurisdiction  ;  but  as  there  is  no  tribunal  in  the  world  less 
suitable  than  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
as  that  is  the  only  one  at  present  possible,  we  do  not  see 
why  an  attempt  should  not  be  made.  Mr  Torrens  does  not 
develop  any  plan  for  accomplishing  the  purp>ose,  and  we 
cannot  help  thinking  that  his  ingenuity  and  ability  would 
have  been  better  employed  on  this  subject  than  in  raking 
up  scandals  about  Warren  Hastings’s  amours.  Our  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  India  are  great,  our  duties  difficult  and  hard, 
and  whoever  helps  us  worthily  to  fill  our  place  there,  or 


worthily  to  quit  it,  does  some  real  service.  If  Mr  Torren, 
will  show  us  how  to  manage  these  matters  aright,  he  will 
do  more  useful  work  than  can  result  from  such  books  at 
the  one  before  us. 


EELIGIOUS  THOUGHT  IN  ENGLAND. 

Religious  Thought  in  Englaniyfrom  th«  R^nnation  to  the  Rni  of 
Last  Centuig.  A'  Contribation  to  the  HistOfy  of  Th«oto;tr«  Bj 
the  Rev.  John  Hunt,  M.A.,  Author  of  *  An  lumiy  on  Penthelns/ 
Volnmes  I.  and  11.  Straban. 

.  In  the  volumes  before  us,  the  first  of  which  was  published 
more  than  a  year  ago,  Mr  Hunt  describes  the  religious 
literature  of  England  during  the  two  centuries  following 
the  commencement  of  Henry  VIII.*s  Befoimation,  leaviag 
about  eighty  years  yet  to  be  chronicled.  We  should  have 
liked  it  to  not  less  descriptive,  but  more  critical ;  and 
the  work  would  have  been  much  more  valuable  had  its 
plan  been  so  extended  as  to  .  take  in*  at  any  rate  a  briisf 
review  of  the  theological  writings  of  an  earlier  date.  The 
foundation  of  the  English  Church  as  a  separate  establish- 
ment  is  a  tolerably  good  starting-point and  it  is  true  tkat^ 
in  the  times  before  that  event,  the  religious  thought  of  our 
own  country  is  not  easily  to  be  parted  off  from  that  of  the 
Continent.  Tet  the  history  of  Protestantism  is  only  inteL 
ligible  when  studied  in  connection  with  the  system  from 
which  it  branched  off,  especially  as  the  main  forces  that 
gave  life  to  it  originated  and  were  developed  in  underground 
or  hardly  noticeable  cuirents  throngh  many  previous  gene¬ 
rations.  Though  Mr  Hunt  does  not  show  this,  however 
and  though  his  work  is  too  fragmentary  to  be  quite  satis¬ 
factory,  it  is  a  very  good  and  a  very  instructive  book.  It 
contains  the  results  of  a  wonderful  amount  of  reading,  for 
which  few  persons  would  have  time  or  patience,  yet  which 
everyone  would  be  the  better  for  understimding.  It  is  written, 
too,  with  much  literary  ability,  and,  which  is  far  more  t« 
the  purpose,  in  a  very  impartial  spirit.  Mr  Hunt  is  neither 
High,  nor  Low,  nor  Broad,  in  his  book.  Whatever  be  may 
think  himself,  either  on  important  points  of  doctrine  or  on 
frivolous  questions  of  ritual,  does  not  appear  in  his  work, 
and  the  only  inference  to  be  drawn  from  it  as  to  his  per¬ 
sonal  opinions  is,  that  he  is  at  least  Istitudinarian  enough 
to  do  justice  to  all  the  opinions  of  other  people.  This  is 
the  greatest  virtue  that  a  historian  can  possess. 

The  Ritualists  will  not  agree  with  him ;  but  Mr  Hunt  is 
doubtless  right  in  regarding  the  doctrine  of  U'ansubstaBtia- 
tion  as  the  culminating  heresy  ”  thatEnglish  Protestantism 
set  itself  to  withstand,  and  that  thus  became  the  main 
cause  of  its  growth.  **  This  was  at  once  an  appeal  to 
reason,  and  to  the  Scriptures  as  interpreted  by  reason. 
The  change  of  the  substance  of  bread  and  wine  was  a  con¬ 
tinual  miracle  which  the  Church  of  Borne  professed  to 
perform.  To  disbelieve  this  change  was  to  distrust  the 
infallibility  of  the  Church,  which  involved  necessarily  a 
rejection  of  its  authority  to  teach  any  doctrine  not  agree* 
able  to  Scripture  and  reason.”  Reason,  however,  was  not 
the  test  of  all  the  doctrines  taught  by  the  Reformers,  even 
if  they  had  some  warrant  from  Scripture.  Tyndale,  for 
instance,  advancing  some  good  views,  helped  to  strengthen 
many  bad  ones.  Through  the  fall  of  Adam  we  are  ail, 
he  says,  heirs  of  the  vengeance  of  God  by  nature  and  by 
birth ;  even  *  in  our  mothers’  wombs  we  had  fellowship 
with  the  damned  devils.’  It  is  our  nature  to  sin,  as  it  is 
that  of  a  serpent  to  sting.”  Of  that  sort  were  many  of 
the  views  with  which  the  Reformed  Church  started ;  and, 
if  in  some  respects  the  common  sense  of  its  membera  has 
led  to  improvements  on  the  old  doctrines,  most  of  these 
doctrines  have  only  been  stereotyped,  and  new  doctrines 
h^ive  been  added  to  the  old.  If  tne  Puritans  did  soom- 
thing  to  purify  the  orthodox  creeds,  we  owe  them  snoh 
innovations  as  Sabbatarianism  ;  and,  if  their  scheme  d 
Church  government  was  more  in  accordance  with  ApostolM) 
example  than  that  which  it  partly  displaced,  it  contributed 
nothing  to  that  liberty  of  Christian  citizenship  whichy  if 
Christianity  means  anything,  ought  to  be  one  of  its  dis¬ 
tinctive  features.  Even  Milton,  importing  some  commend¬ 
able  heresies  into  the  best  religious  thought  of  his  day» 
helped  to  strengthen  the  bonds  by  which  most  religionwA* 
are  enslaved.  “  Let  us,”  he  said  in  one  of  his  treatises, 

**  discard  reason  in  sacred  matters,  and  follow  the  doctrines 
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of  the  Scriptures  exclusively.*’  This  has  been  the  afifecta- 
t*on  of  many  Protestants  since  his  day,  and  the  unavowed 
method  of  others.  With  singular  inconsistency  they  have 
attempted  to  reason  about  the  Scriptures  while  attempting 
to  dispense  with  reason,  and  the  result  has  been  the  spread 
of  various  conglomerations  of  sentiments,  more  or  less  sup¬ 
ported  by  untrustworthy  traditions,  and  more  or  less  modified 
^  the  shifting  conventionalisms  of  each  generation. 

Tbe  most  interesting  parts  of  Mr  Hunt’s  work  are  those 
which  help  us  to  trace  the  slow  growth  of  intelligent 
opinions  amid  the  profusion  of  writing  that  were  designed 
to  confirm  the  hold  of  orthodox  views  upon  orthodox 
believers.  Heretics  have  never  been  quite  wanting  in  the 
Church,  though  the  best  of  them  generally  feared,  or  were 
unable  to  carry  their  heresy  very  far.  The  names  of 
Bationalist  and  Latitudinarian  given  to  him  by  his  contem¬ 
poraries  were  hardly  appropriate,  but  Ohillingworth  deserves 
honourable  remembrance  as  one  of  the  earliest  champions 
of  reason  as  *'the  final  judge  and  arbiter  of  religion.” 

The  Scriptures,”  says  Mr  Hunt,  epitomising  his  views, 
''are  to  the  Christian  the  rule  of  faith,  but  we  have  no 
infallible  external  authority  to  tell  ns  what  the  Scriptures 
mean.  Ghillingworth  saw  that  the  final  responsibility  must 
rest  with  men  as  individuals.  They  were  to  use  their 
faculties  honestly  to  find  out  the  truth.”  Hobbes,  though 
by  no  means  such  a  heretic  as  his  critics,  in  his  own  day  and 
since,  represented,  was  a  yet  more  outspoken  rationalist. 
Indeed,  there  are  few  departments  of  modem  free-thought 
that  were  not  at  least  vaguely  touched  upon  in  his  ‘  Levia¬ 
than.’  And  contemporary  with  Hobbes  was  Lord  Herbert 
of  Cberbury. 

The  difficulty  which  pressed  on  Herbert’s  mind,  and  which 
separated  him  from  the  Christianity  of  his  day,  was  the  same 
which  meets  erery  reasoning  man  when  he  is  first  told  that  the 
Divine  Being  has  in  any  way  limited  the  salvation  of  the  human 
race  In  his  time  the  religious  world  was  divided  into  two  parties, 
which  seemed  to  him  about  equally  irrational,  and  both  as 
corrupters  of  simple  Christianity.  These  were  the  Sacerdotal ists, 
who  suspended  all  on  the  Church,  and  the  Puritans,  who  resolved 
the  everlasting  condemnation  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  human 
race  into  the  mere  will  of  God.  If  there  is  no  salvation  out  of 
the  Church,  if  God  has  left  it  to  depend  on  the  mere  accident  of 
being  baptised  by  a  properly  ordained  priest,  or  on  having 
received  the  other  sacrament,  according  to  certain  prescribed 
rites  and  ceremoniea,  where  is  the  goodness,  not  to  say  the 
justice,  of  God  towards  the  heathen,  and  those  who  are  without 
the  pale  of  the  Church  ?  And  if  he  is  good  and  merciful  and 
just,  how  can  he  take  pleasure  in  tbe  eternal  reprobation  of  those 
to  whom  he  never  even  offers  salvation  ?  Herbert  laid  it  down 
as  a  first  principle  that  God  must,  in  consistency  with  His  own 
character,  have  given  to  all  men  the  means  of  being  saved.* 

That  was  not  very  rampant  heresy,  and  the  arguments 
that  Herbert  built  upon  it  in  no  way  entitled  him  to  the 
charge  of  atheism ;  but  his  views  were  too  bold  to  find 
favour  in  his  day.  They  helped  to  set  men  thinking,  how¬ 
ever,  and  partly  provoked  the  swarm  of  religious  literature 
which  appeared  during  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  to  which  Mr  Hunt  devotes  most 
of  his  second  volume.  This  period  includes  many  of  our 
theological  classics,  the  writings  of  Tillotson,  Stillingfleet, 
and  others,  and  much  in  them  was  remarkably  temperate 
in  its  substance,  if  at  tbe  same  time  it  was  intolerant  of  the 
phrases  and  forms  of  the  writers  whom  it  attacked.  It 
over-reached  itself,  too.  In  going  out  to  curse  their  ene¬ 
mies,  they,  in  one  direction,  went  far  towards  blessing  them. 
They  developed  their  scheme  of  national  religion,  by  which, 
ns  Mr  Hunt  says,  '*  they  wished  to  establish  the  certainty 
01  our  faculties  against  the  sceptic,  and  so  to  lay  a  founda¬ 
tion  forthwith  ;  it  was  generally  assumed  that,  when  this 
WM  done,  the  certainty  of  the  Christian  revelation  would 
follow  as  a  matter  of  course.”  It  did  not  follow,  and  a 
great  unsettling  of  men’s  minds  grew  out  of  the  efforts  of 
he  orthodox  writers  to  strengthen  their  faith.  Endless 
controversies  arose  ;  new  sects  were  formed.  There  was  a 
curious  blending  of  earnestness  and  frivolity  in  the  works 
at  crowded  the  bookstalls,  and  in  the  minds  of  those 
^  0  read  them  devoutly.  The  way  was  prepared  for  that 
^ore  searching  examination  of  the  popular  and  conven- 
^nal  beliefs  that  appeared  in  the  writings  of  men  like 
Priestley  in  the  last  century,  and  has  taken 
Cerent  shape  in  more  recent  times. 


MR  CHRISTIE  ON  ELECTORAL  REFORM. 

The  Ballot^  and  Corruption  and  BxpeniHture  at  Eleetions.  A 
Collection  of  ^says  and  Addresses  of  Different  Dates. 
By  W.  D.  Chiistie,  C.B.,  formerly  her  Majesty’s  Minister 
to  the  Argentine  Confederation  and  to  Brasil ;  Author  of 
'Life  of  the  First  Earl  of  Shaftesbnry.*  Macmillan. 

The  essays  and  addresses  contained  in  the  excellent  little 
book  before  ns  extend  over  thirty  yean,  the  first  having 
been  published  in  1839.  Pnblio  opinion  has  moved  since 
that  time.  Parliament  is  now  on  the  eve  of  carrying  into 
effect  some  of  the  reforms  which  Mr  Christie  has  so  well 
advocated.  Shall  we  have  to  wait  another  thirty  years* 
before  the  advance  of  political  morality  renders  tbe  rest  of 
his  programme  practicable  ? 

The  first  essay,  on  the  Ballot,  is  a  complete  and  well- 
reasoned  argument  in  favour  of  secret  voting.  Mr  Christie 
shows  very  conclusively  that  the  remedies  for  bribery  and. 
intimidation  usually  put  forward  when  the  Ballot  is  to  be 
opposed,  and  forgotten  immediately  afterwards,  can  do  but 
little  of  themselves  to  prevent  these  practices. 

The  most,  indeed,  that  can  be  said  of  panishments,  even  as 
regards  bribery,  is  that  they  would  be  an  useful  auxiliary  to  any 
other  more  effectual  mode,  if  any  sneh  can  be  suggested,  of  miti¬ 
gating  the  evil.  As  regards  intimidation,  penal  enactments  or 
election-laws  can  do  literally  nothing.  You  cannot  interfere 
between  a  landlord  and  bis  tenant,  or  between  a  master  and  his 
servant ;  nor  can  you  say  to  a  customer,  "  You  shall  distribute 
your  custom  equally  and  impartially  between  your  political  friends 
and  foes— we  will  punish  you  if  you  change  your  baker  or  butcher 
on  (he  ground  of  his  vote.”  And  though  power  may  be  given  to 
cancel  or  alter  a  return  clearly  affected  by  intimidation,  yet  it  is 
so  easy  to  give  a  threat  the  form  of  a  reques^  making  the  black, 
seem  comely,  and  to  find  pretexts  for  the  ejection  of  a  tenant,  or 
the  dismissal  of  a  servant,  or  the  abandonment  of  a  tradesman, 
that,  when  a  motive  exists  for  caution,  it  would  be  very  seldom 
that  this  power  conld  be  exercised. 

Mr  Christie’s  refutation  of  the  ol^eetions  urged  against  the' 
Ballot  is  all  that  can  be  desired — in  some  oases,  we  are  of 
opinion,  more  than  a  supporter  of  secret  voting  can  justly  be 
asked  for.  As  an  instance  of  this,  it  appears  that  it  used 
to  be  urged  against  the  Ballot  that  it  would  disfranchise 
blind  men.  Mr  Christie  argues  in  reply  to  this  that  voting 
papers  might  be  provided  with  embossed  letters,  so  that 
those  who  cannot  see  may  read  them  by  touch.  But  even 
if  it  were  proved  that  the  Ballot  is  altogether  inapplicable 
to  tbe  case  of  voters  who  are  blind,  that  would  be  a  very 
poor  reason  why  those  who  can  see  should  be  deprived  of 
the  advantage.  Blind  voters  might  be  required  to  be 
registered  as  such,  and  the  presiding  officer  might  be 
allowed  to  mark  the  voting  paper  for  them.  To  permit 
them  to  appoint  a  proxy,  as  Mr  Christie  suggests,  would  be 
very  objectionable ;  as  it  would  enable  the  traffic  in  votes 
to  be  carried  on  with  the  greatest  facility. 

Ample  evidence  is  given  by  Mr  Christie  of  the  wide 
existence  of  bribery.  Even  in  Scotland,  where  the  coarser 
forms  of  bribery  are  not  so  general  as  in  England  or  Ire¬ 
land,  he  shows  that  corrupt  expenditure  has  merely  altered 
its  shape.  Mr  Russel,  the  editor  of  the  Scotsman^  in  his 
evidence  before  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of  1868, 
naively  remarked,  ”  I  do  not  know  what  you  call  an  expen¬ 
sive  election.  The  county  of  Mid-Lothian,  where  about 
2,000  voters  polled,  cost  Lord  Dalkeith  about  4,0001. — 31. 
a  vote  for  tbe  votes  he  polled.”  So  long  as  such  sums  of 
money  are  spent  on  elections,  persons  who  do  not  share  Mr  ' 
Russel’s  innocent  and  unsuspecting  disposition  will  not 
believe  in  the  absence  of  practices  which  do  not  differ 
morally  from  bribery. 

Perhaps  the  most  persuasive  objection  to  the  Ballot  is  that 
the  voter  should  exercise  the  trust  reposed  in  him  under 
the  influence  of  public  opinion,  and  that  by  enabling  him 
to  vote  in  secret  his  responsibility  to  society  is  destroyed. 
Mr  Christie’s  answer  to  this  plea  is  so  good  that  we  quote 
part  of  it : 

Is  there  (as  is  assumed  in  this  objection)  an  effective  responsi¬ 
bility  through  public  opinion  when  votes  are  given  openly  ?  Now 
it  is  a  voter’s  duty  to  vote  for  the  candidate  whom,  on  the  several 
grounds  of  honesty,  intelligence,  and  tbe  general  tenor  of  political 
opinion,  he  thinks  most  deserving  of  a  seat  in  Parliament.  If  he 
votes  for  anyone  whom  he  thinks  an  improper  person,  or  votes 
merely  from  private  partiality  or  piqae,  he  does  not  perform  his 
duty.  There  is  no  doubt  of  this ;  but  what  security  against  thij 
violation  of  dnty  is  derived  from  open  voting  ?  Absolutely  none. 
He  gives  his  vote,  and  we  will  suppose  that  the  vote  is  disapproved 
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of.  One  man  hints  diiapprobationi  another  openly  remonstrates, 
a  third  perhaps  declares  that  the  voter  does  not  deserve  to  have  a 
vote,  because  be  has  supported  such  a  scoundrel.  This  is  the  way 
in  which  public  opinion  is  communicated  to  the  voter,  and  in  this 
way  alone  can  it  be  brought  to  act  upon  him.  Well,  he  has  an 
obvious  answer  to  all  these  expressions  of  disapprobation — that 
he  has  voted  for  the  candidate  whom  he  think$  the  best ;  that  is 
his  duty,  and  he  has  performed  it ;  he  has  acted  npon  his  own 
opinion,  which  the  State  has  told  him  to  do,  and,  however  ready 
he  may  be  to  listen  to  the  opinions  of  others,  he  is  not  bound  to 
adopt  them.  'Such  is  his  answer.  And  even  supposing  that  he 
has  voted  for  one  who  all  the  world  besides  agrees  is  an  improper 
person,  or  against  another  towards  whom  he  is  known  to  entertain  a 
^udge,  this  answer  cannot  be  overcome.  You  cannot  penetrate 
into  his  thoughts,  save  by  the  assistance  of  his  own  words  ;  and 
if  he  tells  you  that  he  hat  voted  for  the  man  whom  he  thinks  best, 
you  can  say  no  more.  You  are  baffled.  So  that  after  all,  with 
open  voting,  there  is  no  effective  responsibility  through  public 
opinion  to  prevent  an  improper  vote. 

We  have  not  yet  mentioned  the  most  valuable  portion 
of  Mr  Christie^s  book — his  proposals  for  the  prevention  of 
corrupt  practices.  Those  proposals  are  scarcely  less  impor¬ 
tant  than  the  Ballot  itself.  But  in  the  present  low  state 
of  political  morality  we  almost  despair  of  their  adoption. 
The  project,  for  instance,  of  forming  an  Anti* Corrupt 
Practices  Association,  including  the  leading  men  of  ^1 
parties  and  candidates  for  seats,  is  not  feasible  so  long 
as  the  foremost  men  in  Parliament  care  more  for  the 
interests  of  their  clique  than  for  honour,  and  public 
feeling  outside  affords  them  no  healthier  stimulus  than  at 
present.  There  is  one  proposition  of  Mr  Christie's  which 
is  both  timely  and  excellent.  It  is  suggested  that  the 
system  of  trying  election  petitions  before  the  judges  which 
was  inaugurated  in  1868,  and  which  the  Government  asks 
Parliament  to  perpetuate,  should  be  discontinued  ;  and  that 
competent  barristers  should  be  appointed  to  watch  the 
progress  of  elections,  and  to  judge  them  corrupt  or  other¬ 
wise  **  immediately  after  the  poll  and  before  the  return,  with 
a  power  of  appeal  from  the  barrister’s  return  to  a  judge  or 
judges  of  the  superior  courts.”  We  do  not  dispute  the 
superiority  of  the  Elections  Act  of  1868  over  the  old  sys¬ 
tem  of  Parliamentary  Committees ;  but  the  legal  check  on 
corruption  is  still  to  a  large  extent  inoperative.  Any  system 
by  which  the  exposure  of  malpractices  is  dependent  on  the 
action  of  the  defeated  party  must  be  ineffectual  in  a  great 
number  of  cases,  and  may  itself  give  rise  to  bribery  of  a 
wholesale  description.  Not  until  some  such  plan  as  Mr 
Christie’s  is  adopted  will  the  exercise  of  the  franchise  be 
what  it  ought  to  be, — the  paramount  influence  for  good  in 
forming  the  character  of  our  citizens.  We  hope  for  much 
from  the  Ballot ;  but  that  measure  does  not  render  un¬ 
necessary  penal  restrictions  on  conduct  which  has  long 
sapped  the  patriotism  of  our  more  dependent  classes. 


BISHOP  BEDELL. 

A  True  Relation  oj  the  Life  and  Death  of  the  Right  Reverend 
Father  in  God^  William  Bedell^  Lord  Bishop  of  Kilmore  in 
Ireland.  Edited  by  Thomas  Wharton  Jones,  F.R.S.  Printed 
fur  the  Camden  Society. 

”  The  true  relation  of  the  life  and  death  of  Bishop 
Bedell,  of  Kilmore  in  Ireland,”  now  printed  for  the  first 
time  from  the  Tanner  Collection  of  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian 
Library,  Oxford,  was  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Arch¬ 
bishop  Sancroft,  and  bears  marks  of  his  revision.  It  was 
attributed  by  Dr  Dodwell  to  Captain  Ambrose  Bedell, 
youngest  son  of  the  Bishop,  but  Mr  Jones  considers  it  far 
more  probable  that  it  'was  written  by  the  Bev.  William 
Bedell,  the  eldest  son,  whose  **  quiet,  subdued,  and  scho¬ 
larly  style  ”  is  very  different  from  that  of  his  brother,  the 
soldier  and  country  gentleman  in  Ireland.  To  this  **  Dela¬ 
tion,’*  which  bears  evidence  of  being  a  sketch  from  memory, 
the  editor  has  added  several  supplementary  chapters  con¬ 
taining  recorded  facts  of  Bishop  Bedell’s  histoiy,  gathered 
from  parish  registers,  wills,  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum 
and  Bodleian  Library,  State  Papers,  and  documents  in  the 
Library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  the  Archiepiscopal 
Library  of  Armagh.  This  quaintly-written  biography  of 
an  Irish  Bishop  is  chiefly  valuable  for  the  light  that  it 
throws  on  the  social  condition  of  the  people,  and  on  uni¬ 
versity  and  clerical  life  in  England  and  Ireland  in  the  earlier 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Students  of  history  will 
indeed  gain  much  reliable  information  from  the  volume 


with  its  copious  notes  and  illustrations,  its  pictures  of  Ufe 
and  manners,  and  its  portraits  of  the  friends  and  contem¬ 
poraries  of  the  Bishop  of  Kilmore. 

William  Bedell  was  born  at  Black  Notley,  Essex,  in  the 
year  1571.  His  father,  a  yeoman  of  that  viljage,  was  a 
God-fearing  man,  while  his  mother  was  a  “  charitable  and 
mercifull  ”  woman,  and  very  famous  and  expert  in  chi- 
rurgery.”  At  an  early  age  he  was  sent  to  school  at  Brain¬ 
tree,  where  the  master  “  was  very  able  and  excellent  in  his 
faculty,  but  exceedingly  austere.”  His  mtsterity,  indeed 
was  so  great,  that  on  one  occasion  he  knocked  his  pupil  off 
a  pair  of  stairs,  severely  bruised  his  head,  and  destroyed 
his  hearing  on  one  side  for  life.  William  Bedell,  however 
was  a  diligent  student,  and  obtained  a  Scholarship,  and  in 
due  time  a  Fellowship,  at  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge. 
According  to  his  son,  he  was  a  universal  genius,  and  not 
only  tasted  the  liberal  arts  but  thoroughly  studied  them. 
He  was  a  great  proficient  in  divinity,  while  his  knowledge  "in 
the  Latin  and  Greek  was  very  eminent ;  in  the  Latin  oratory 
he  was  both  elegant  and  fluent,  whether  we  respect  his  tongue 
or  pen;  in  both  which  he  was  very  much  a  Ciceronian.”  He 
attained  also  no  mean  skill  in  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Hebrew. 
At  twenty-five  years  of  age  he  was  ordained  priest,  and 
was  first  ”  called  to  the  public  exercise  of  the  minikry  ” 
in  the  town  of  Bury  St  Edmunds.  Having  continued  five 
years  at  that  place,  he  was  appointed  to  join  Sir  Henry' 
Wotton,  Ambassador  at  'Venice,  as  Chaplain  to  the  Embassy, 
“  which  employment,”  says  his  son,  ”  ho  willingly  embraced, 
desiring  to  concoct  his  knowledge  and  learning  attained  at 
home  by  the  observations  of  travel  and  the  experience  of 
foreign  countries.”  During  his  stay  at  'Venice,  he  formed 
the  acquaintance  of  Father  Paulo,  a  Friar  of  the  Order  of 
Servi,  a  man  of  wonderful  learning,  and  the  friend  of 
Galileo  and  Baptista  Porta,  but  withal,  as  Sir  Henry  Wotton 
said  of  him;  ”  one  of  the  humblest  things  that  could  be 
seen  within  the  bounds  of  humanity,  the  very  pattern  of 
the  precept,  *  Quanto  doctior,  tanto  submissior.’  ”  Father 
Paulo  was  employed  at  this  time  by  the  State  of  'Venice  to 
draw  up  the  letters  and  rescripts  which  passed  between  it 
and  the  Pope,  and  in  that  business  "  he  more  solidly, 
though  less  bitterly,  detected  and  confuted  the  fundamental 
corruptions  of  the  Papacy  than  ever  any  Protestant  writer 
before  his  time.”  With  the  English  Ambassador  and  his 
Chaplain  he  was  on  very  friendly  terms,  and  frequently 
engaged  in  controversy  with  Mr  Bedell,  who  thus  "  both 
armed  himself  against  the  Papists  with  their  own  weapons, 
and  became  more  polite  in  all  his  other  learning.”  During 
his  residence  in  Italy  Mr  Bedell  also  found  opportunity  to 
converse  with  the  more  learned  of  the  Jews  in  that  country  ; 
but  although  he  improved  his  Hebrew,  he  was  unable  to 
make  any  converts,  "  that  people  being  extraordinary  stiff¬ 
necked,  as  the  Scripture  foretold.” 

After  spending  a  few  years  at  Venice,  Mr  Bedell  returned 
to  England,  married  a  widow,  "  a  very  pious,  grave,  and 
every-way  accomplished  gentlewoman,  Mrs  Leah  Maw,” 
and  obtained  the  Bectory  of  Horningsbearih.  Here  he  settled 
for  a  time,  and  his  son  quaintly  describes  his  mode  of  life 
at  this  period.  He  rose  at  four,  both  in  winter  and  summer, 
retired  to  his  study,  and  refused  to  be  interrupted  by  either 
wife,  child,  or  servant  until  prayer-time.  At  noon  ho  read 
and  expounded  a  chapter  of  the  Bible,  and,  before  dinner 
or  sapper,  he  would  take  some  little  recreation,  "  which, 
for  the  most  part,  was  planting,  transplanting,  grafting,  and 
inoculating,  and  sometimes  digging  in  his  ga^en.”  The 
poor  in  his  parish  he  was  wont  to  relieve  bountifully,  while 
he  entertained  all  his  parishioners  at  his  table  once  a  year. 
In  1627  Mr  Bedell  was  appointed  Provost  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  through  the  exertions  of  the  celebrated 
Archbishop  Usher  and  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  who  specially 
recommended  him  to  Charles  I.  We  may  notice  in  passing 
that  his  friend  and  fellow-student  at  Cambridge,  the 
learned  Dr  Joseph  Hall,  whom  Sir  Henry  Wotton  calls 
"  The  English  Seneca,”  was  in  the  same  year  made  Bishop 
of  Exeter.  Two  years  later  "  Sir  Thomas  Jermine  moved 
the  king’s  majestie  in  Mr  Bedell’s  behalf,  and  with  some 
difficulty  obtained  for  him  the  Bishopric  of  Kilmore  and 
Ardagh.”  At  his  consecration,  and  afterwards,  says  his 
son,  he  was  obliged,  much  against  his  own  wishes,  "to 
enter  into  a  more  costly  garb.”  He  took,  however,  a 
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middle  coarse,  rising  a  little,  but  differing  very  much  in 
outward  splendour  from  the  rest  of  his  order.  He  never 
wore  silk ;  only  his  girdle,  chimier,  and  tippet  were  of  that 
material.  *  Never  wore  bever,  castor,  or  demi-castor,  but 
always  felts.  He  used  not  to  ride  up  and  down  the  streets 
of  Dublin  about  his  occasions,  with  his  three  or  four  men 
attending,  as  was  the  common  usage  of  the  Bishops  there, 
but  always  walked  with  only  one  man.**  On  taking  charge 
of  his  diocese,  presents  “  of  horses,  fat  oxen,  and  brawns  ’* 
from  his  oflScers,  ministers,  and  tenants,  came  showering  in 
upon  him,  and  disquieted  him  somewhat.  However,  he 
offered  money  for  those  that  came  from  a  distance,  and 
returned  others ;  and,  adds  his  biographer,  **  it  is  hardly 
credible  what  discontent  arose  against  him,  partly  for  this 
refusing  of  presents,  and  partly  for  the  plainness  of  his 
habit  and  attendance.’* 

As  soon  as  he  was  settled,  the  new  Bishop  of  Eilmore 
and  Ardagh  attempted  some  reforms.  He  at  first  endea* 
TOured  to  displace  the  Chancellor  of  the  diocese,  against 
whom  he  had  received  serious  complaints,  but  after  a  long 
law-suit  was  compelled  to  relinquish  the  attempt.  Then, 
being  a  great  opponent  of  plurality,  he  used  all  his  interest 
at  Court,  and  at  last  the  Bishopric  of  Ardagh  was  taken 
from  him  at  his  own  request,  and  given  to  his  friend,  Dr 
Richardson.  **  And  now,**  says  his  son,  “  this  great  rub 
being  removed,  he  went  on  more  confidently  to  reform  those 
too  common  and  rooted  maladies  of  the  clergy,  then  and 
there,  plurality  of  benefices  and  non-residency.**  His 
other  labours  were  the  rebuilding  of  the  churches  in  his 
diocese,  which  had  long  before  fallen  into  ruin,  and  the 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament  into  the  Irish  tongue. 

The  biographer  describes  the  Bishop’s  seat  and  surround¬ 
ings  at  some  length.  The  house  was  situate  in  the  county 
of  Cavan,  in  a  country  consisting  of  hills  very  steep  and 
high,  the  valleys  between  being  most  commonly  bogs  and 
loughs.”  Kilmore  itself  was  but  a  country  village,  very 
thinly  inhabited.  It  contained  many  English,  but  the 
Irish  were  more  than  five  times  their  number,  and  all  of 
them  obstinate  Papists.  “  In  this  posture,  altogether  unfit 
both  for  offence  and  defence,”  the  Bishop  was  suddenly 
environed  by  the  Rebellion.  Many  were  the  prophetic 
tokens  of  this  calamity,  such  as  **  pride,  gluttony,  unclean - 
ness,  deceipt,  oppression,  extortion,  and  a  supine  neglect  of 
reli^on,  but,”  adds  our  superstitious  biographer,  “  more 
particular  and  relating  especially  to  those  parts  were  these  : 

A  strange  multitude  of  rats,  in  a  manner  overrunning  the 
houses,  and  so  bold  as  to  come  into  view.  ,  .  And  the  elder 
Irishwomen  would  say  often  that  these  rats  were  a  sign  of 
war.  *  In  a  plot  of  ground  by  the  highway,  too,  strange 
insects  and  worms  of  the  length  of  a  man’s  finger  appeared 
and  were  seen  by  many,  and  a  madman  was  heard  to  say 
frequently,  “  Where  is  King  Charles  now  ?  **  On  Saturday, 
23rd  of  October,  the  Irish  rose  all  over  the  nation,  the 
Bishop  of  Eilmore  was  imprisoned  for  a  time  in  his  own 
house,  was  afterwards  taken  to  Loughwater  Castle,  and 
early  in  the  following  year  died  of  fever.  Thus,  says  his 
son,  “  this  good  Bishop  ended  his  days  :  a  man  eminent 
for  godliness,  integrity,  humility,  learning,  laboriousness  in 
his  calling,  zeal  for  the  reformation  of  the  Church,  and, 
ab^e  all,  eminent  in  trials  and  sufferings.** 

literary  labours  and  a  variety  of  other  details  are 
Jones  in  the  appendix  to  the  present  volume, 
w  ich  will  afford  much  entertainment  and  curious  informa¬ 
tion  to  every  class  of  readers. 

LORD  LYTTELTON’S  EPHEMERA. 

fyhmera.  By  Lord  Lyttelton.  Second  Series.  Murray. 

Most  of  the  contents  of  this  appropriately,  if  not  very 
uci  y  named  volume,  are  such  as  many  writers  would 
ri  have  taken  the  trouble  to  reprint.  The  few  Latin 
K  ^*’^°®^®lions  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  which 
pro  a  y  have  not  been  published  before,  are  quite  worth 
preserving  as  further  specimens  of  the  skill  in  classical 
which  Lord  Lyttelton  has  already  given 
there  is  not  much  of  importance  in  the  medley 
educational,  and  other  papers  of 
wril*  *  chiefiy  made  up.  They  are  pleasantly 

ii|  and  they  clearly  indicate  the  bent  of  the  writer’s 


mind,  but  of  this  most  who  take  up  the  book  are  already 
aware  ;  and  it  contains  no  arguments  that  can  make  it 
serviceable  in  the  controversies  to  which  it  refers. 

The  opening  articles  are,  perhaps,  the  most  noteworthy. 
These  consist  of  reports  drawn  up  by  Lord  Lyttelton  for 
the  Kidderminster  Church  Defence  Association  in  1865, 
1866,  and  1867.  In  each  he  seemed  conscious  that  ho 
was  speaking  for  a  failing  cause.  “  Ab  extra,**  he  said  in 
1865,  “the  Establishment  is  strong;  but  it  is  another 
question  whether  a  body  externally  unchanged  is  or  is  not 
in  danger  of  internal  disintegration.  It  must,  of  course, 
sooner  or  later  be  materially  influenced  by  what,  never* 
theless,  may  for  a  long  time  have  no  perceptible  effect 
on  its  outward  appearance  —  namely,  internal  discords, 
internal  apathy,  internal  unsoundness.”  His  fears  wero 
especially  aroused  by  the  insurrrection  of  Bishop  Colenso ; 
and  in  the  following  year  his  language  was  not  more 
hopeful.  “  We  have  the  beginning  of  a  schism  in 
which  apparently  the  clergy,  with  hardly  one  exception, 
and  probably  the  majority  of  the  Church  laity,  are  on  one 
side,  and  the  Bishop,  with  a  considerable  minority  of  the 
laity  reinforced  by  numerous  Nonconformists,  on  the  other. 
We  can  but  trust  that  the  truth,  so  seriously  and  almost 
for  the  first  time  in  bur  history  imperilled  by  one  of  our 
own  Bishops,  will  eventually  prevail.”  Of  course  it  did 
not  occur  to  Lord  Lyttelton  that  the  truth  might  possibly 
be  on  the  Bishop’s  side ;  but  were  he  writing  now,  hia 
honesty  would  compel  him  to  admit  that,  whether  true  or 
false.  Bishop  Colenso  has  already  a  good  many  of  the 
clergy  on  his  side,  and  that  vast  numbers  are  only  waiting 
till  it  is  safe  for  them  to  give  in  their  adherence. 

Two  essays  on  “Justification  and  Sanctification  ”  and  on 
**  Extravagance  in  Devotional  Writings,”  a  Social  Science 
Congress  inaugural  address  on  “  Education,”  and  two 
lectures  on  “A  Visit  to  Canterbury  Colony  ”  occupy  more 
than  half  of  the  volume  before  us,  and  various  topics  are 
discussed  in  a  dozen  shorter  papers;  but  none  of  them  call 
for  comment. 

■  I— 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

An  Australian  Parsonage;  or,  the  Settler  and  the  Savage  in 
Western  Australia,  By  Mrs  Edward  Millett.  Stanford. 

The  colony  of  Western  Australia,  or,  as  it  is  more 
generally  called,  the  Swan  River  Settlement,  has  hitherto 
excited  little  interest  in  this  country,  and  few  persons 
have  cared  to  inquire  into  its  history  or  progress.  Com¬ 
paratively  isolated  from  its  neighbours,  and  formerly 
a  convict  settlement,  its  development  has  been  so  slow, 
compared  with  the  rapid  increase  of  New  South 
Wales,  Victoria,  and  Queensland,  that  it  has  come  to  be 
regarded  by  its  sister  colonies  as  the  “  ugly  duckling  ”  of 
the  family. 

The  volume  before  us  contains  some  graphic  sketches 
of  the  writer’s  own  experiences  as  a  chaplain’s  wife,  during 
five  years  spent  in  Western  Australia  ;  and  although  Mrs 
Millett  does  not  put  forward  her  work  as  a  history  or 
guide-book  of  the  colony,  it  will  be  found  a  valuable 
work  of  reference  by  intending  emigrants,  who  wish  to 
know  what  the  land  there  is  really  capable  of  producing. 
Commencing  with  a  description  of  the  River  Swan  and 
Perth,  our  author  takes  us  on  a  journey  of  sixty  miles 
through  the  bush,  and  over  the  hills  to  the  Parsonage- 
house  at  Barladong.  Other  chapters  are  devoted  to  the 
difficulties  of  housekeeping,  and  Australian  mutton ;  the 
natural  history  of  the  district;  the  general  history  of 
the  colony;  and  convict  difficulties.  The  geographical 
position  of  Western  Australia  seems  to  us  to  be  the 
greatest  difficulty  of  all;  for  although  its  dimensions 
comprise  one-third  of  the  continent,  “  its  available  land,” 
says  Mrs  Millett,  “  extends  no  farther  back  from  the  coast 
than  two  hundred  miles  at  the  utmost.”  This  narrow 
fringe,  too,  appears  to  be  disconnected,  and  consists  only 
of  watered  patches  here  and  there.  On  the  supposition 
that  an  easy  land  communication  existed  between  Perth  and 
Adelaide,  however,  Mrs  Millett  draws  a  lively  picture  of 
the  position  which  the  colony  of  Western  Australia  would 
then  assume.  “  Rich  in  lead,  copper,  and  ironstone,  with 
forests  equivalent  to  unlimited  beds  of  coal,  she  might 
be  the  manufacturing  district  to  the  whole  of  Australia, 
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whilst  at  the  same  time  its  granarjr  and  vineyard.  Instead 
of  importing  salt,  she  might  supply  it  to  other  countries 
from  her  salt  lakes.”  Her  mulberry-trees  would  be  filled 
with  silk-worms,  and  olive-oil  would  be  produced  in 
abundance  from  the  colonial  olive-trees.  We  fear,  how¬ 
ever,  that  period  is  far  distant. 

Hrs  Millett  tells  us  that  the  colony  does  not  offer 
many  attractions  to  the  wealthier  class  of  settler,  but  that 
a  smaller  capitalist,  possessing  say  a  thousand  pounds,  has 
a  fair  prospect  of  doing  well,  and  of  making  a  comfortable 
home  for  his  family.  Even  a  working-man  who  is  steady, 
honest,  and  sober  may  raise  himself  to  the  position  of  a 
small  proprietor  in  the  course  of  eight  or  ten  years.  Of 
course  the  great  objection  to  the  colony  in  the  eyes  of 
respectable  immigrants  is  the  necessity  of  associating  with 
oonvict  fellow-labourers.  That  this  is  a  drawback,  Mrs 
Millett  does  not  attempt  to  deny.  She  is,  however, 
thoroughly  candid  with  her  readers,  and  does  not  conceal 
the  real  difficulties  which  beset  the  future  of  Western 
Australia.  She  has  produced  an  interesting  and  origi¬ 
nal  book  on  a  part  of  the  world  hitherto  little  known 
to  English  readers.  Her  style  is  easy  and  graceful,  her 
descriptions  are  good,  and  she  has  evidently  studied  the 
natural  history  of  the  country  con  amore.  We  commend 
it  to  our  readers,  who  will  find  in  it  much  to  instruct  and 
amuse  them. 

NEW  NOVELS. 

Men  were  Deceitere  Ever.  A  Hiatorj.  By  Hairilton  Marshall, 
Author  of  *  For  Very  Ljfe.’  In  Two  Volumes.  Chapman  and 
Hall. 

*  Men  were  Deceivers  Ever  *  is  a  fairly  good  book,  but  is 
far  from  being  a  fairly  good  novel.  The  story  is  so  chaotic 
that  we  dare  not  attempt  to  unravel  it.  Lady  Venner,  wife 
of  Sir  John  Venner,  is  mother  of  a  child  of  which,  we 
infer.  Sir  John  Venner  is  not  the  father.  The  child  is 
picked  up,  on  a  snowy  tempestuous  night,  by  a  mad  woman, 
and  by  her  is  brought  to  Sir  John's  threshold.  Sir  John 
and  Lady  Venner  adopt  the  child,  who  grows  up  to  be  a 
very  wicked  man.  He  seduces  Dicy  Gray,  attempts  to 
seduce  Jean  Winset,  and  marries  Linette  Ijeyn  for  her 
money.  Ilis  mother  bums  a  will  made  by  Sir  John  in 
revocation  of  a  former  will,  by  which  he  had  made  this 
same  wicked  man  his  heir.  The  family  solicitor  finds  out 
that  the  will  has  been  burnt.  But,  somehow  or  other, 
nothing  comes  of  the  discovery,  and  we  are  only  able  to 
conclude  that  the  wicked  man  is  not  punished  according  to 
his  deserts.  Perhaps  he  buys  off  the  family  solicitor. 
Dicy  Gray,  his  victim,  wanders  all  over  the  country.  She 
has  a  child,  and  the  child  dies.  Ultimately,  she  is  swept 
away  by  a  flood, — which  sets  us  thinking  of  ‘  The  Mill  on 
the  Floss ; '  and  with  her  is  also  swept  away  a  very  dis¬ 
agreeable  young  prig,  who  rejoices  in  the  name  of  Seth 
Marne,  and  who  is  a  dull  copy  of  FeUx  Holt.  So  the 
story  ends.  And  all  that  we  can  say  of  it  is  that  it  distinctly 
wants  a  third  volume, — unless,  indeed,  Mr  Hamilton 
Marshall  be  such  a  philosopher  as  to  be  altogether  in¬ 
different  to  his  reputation  for  that  same  **  constructive 
ability  ”  upon  which  Mrs  Wood  so  plumes  herself. 

But  we  imagine  that  the  mechanism  of  his  story  is  not 
Mr  Marshall’s  strong  point,  and  that  he  docs  not  himself 
hold  it  to  be  such.  He  uses  his  tale  as  the  merest  thread 
upon  which  to  hang  ethical  generalisations.  But  his 
manner  of  moralising  is  not  his  own.  The  spirit  of  his 
reflections  is  copied  from  Mr  Carlyle,  to  whom,  with  “  pro¬ 
found  respect  and  grateful  admiration,”  he  dedicates  his 
two  volumes.  The  manner  in  which  they  are  interwoven 
with  the  plot,  and,  so  to  say,  are  its  real  final  cause,  reminds 
us  of  George  Eliot.  And,  lastly,  the  form  of  expression  is 
palpably  borrowed  from  Victor  Hugo, — so  palpably  that  it 
at  once  recals  to  us  Bret  Harte's  parody.-  “  Many  men 
use  God’s  name  instead  of  italics.”  “A  prayer  cannot  be 
lost  in  the  post.”  Sentences  like  these  ought  to  have  been 
written  in  French.  But  a  paragraph  best  shows  our 
author’s  manner.  We  pick  one  at  random. 

Now  this  boy  was  becoming  a  man.  A  man  is  a  man  when  he 
is  capable  of  loving.  All  bis  youth  is  dawn,  is  incompleteness. 
His  voice  changes  from  a  woman’s  to  a  man's.  The  process  of 
turning  is  inost  painful.  His  cheek  becomes  clothed ;  the  progress 
of  the  cultivation  of  hair  is  somewhat  tedious!  Now  this  boy 


felt  his  new  power.  He  was  becoming  a  man,  and  he  felt  that 
noblest  quality  of  manhood,  unselfishness.  It  is  an  endurina 
mystery  that  love  is  the  acme  of  selfishness,  and  yet  is  utterlv  un- 
selfish.  He  was  in  love.  Idleness  and  Dicy's  sweet,  sad  face  had 
done  it.  Dicy  was  the  housemaid. 

For  young  ladies  who  cannot  read  Victor  Hugo — and  few 
young  ladies  can — Mr  Marshall  will  be  pleasant  reading. 
He  is  like  Victor  ‘Hugo,  much  as  Mr  Hepworth  Dixon  is 
like  Macaulay.  Those,  however,  who  can  follow  Victor 
Hugo  will  prefer  him  to  Mr  Marshall.  His  French  is 
better  than  is  Mr  Hamilton’s  English  and  his  plots  are 
more  carefully  elaborated  than  is  the  plot  of  *  Men  were 
Deceivers  Ever.* 

Ferphxity.  By  Sydney  Mostyn.  In  Three  Volumes.  Henry 
S.  King  and  Co. 

*  Perplexity,’  judging  from  its  title-page,  and  from  its 
opening  chapters  particularly,  is  a  first  attempt  in  novel 
writing;  and  in  some  respects  so  fair  an  attempt,  that  we 
are  inclined  to  believe  it  promises  well  for  any  other  works 
that  may  follow.  One  particular  charm  it  has  in  the 
absence  of  those  tedious  digressions  which  go  far  to  mar 
the  interest  of  so  many  works  of  fiction.  It  shows  much 
lucidity,  much  power  of  portraiture,  many  interesting  situ¬ 
ations,  and  sometimes  no  inconsiderable  cense  of  humour. 
If  we  could  add  that  the  plot  is  always  worthy  of  the 
execution,  we  could  congratulate  Sydney  Mostyn. 

The  heroine,  Kate  Howard,  introduces  herself  to  us  on 
the  eve  of  her  marriage,  as  the  only  and  motherless  child 
of  a  retired  naval  captain,  “  who  has  only  his  half-pay  to 
live  on.”  Her  father  and  herself  have  been  living  in 
obscurity  for  many  years,  and  without  friends,  until  the 
captain  meets  at  the  bank  one  day  a  young  clerk  named 
John  Graham,  who  so  takes  his  fancy,  that  the  old  gentle¬ 
man  gives  him  a  general  invitation  to  Heath  Cottage.  After 
becoming  well  acquainted  with  the  Howards,  John  Graham, 
whom  we  are  taught  to  like  very  much  iu  the  beginning, 
but  who  is  in  reality  the  mauvais  sujet  of  the  tale,  asks 
Kate  to  marry  him,  and  she,  for  apparently  no  other 
reason  than  the  novelty  of  the  affair,  allows  him  to 
take  hfr  silence  as  meaning  consent.  On  the  day 
of  her  betrothal,  a  melodramatic  incident  occurs.  Her 
father  is  brought  home  frozen  to  death,  having  been  found 
almost  buried  in  the  snow.  Now  commence  the  great 
troubles  of  Kate.  She  marries  John  Graham,  after  a  little 
time  given  up  to  mourning,  and  becomes  aware  of  a  grow¬ 
ing  feeling  of  hatred  towards  him,  which  he  is  not  slow  in 
finding  out,  and  Mr  Graham  accordingly  treats  his  wife 
with  all  the  determination  and  harshness  of  which  he  is 
capable.  Our  heroine  is  by  nature  weakminded  and  vacil¬ 
lating,  and  so  bears  a  great  deal  of  ill-treatment  with  con¬ 
siderable  meekness  or  equanimity.  There  are  limits,  how¬ 
ever,  even  to  such  endurance  as  hers,  and,  at  length,  she 
makes  up  her  weak  mind  to  run  away,  and  support  herself  by 
teaching.  A  melodramatic  incident  again  intervenes,  ^te 
makes  the  interesting  discovery  that  her  amiable  hosbana  is 
a  murderer — another  inducement  to  carry  out  her  scheme  of 
running  away  from  him.  She  succeeds  in  leaving  the  home 
easily  enough,  but,  at  the  first  large  town,  is  captured  by 
her  husband,  who,  feeling  certain  that  she  knows  his  secret, 
is  resolved  not  to  let  her  escape  a  second  time  ;  however, 
she  does  escape  by  stratagem,  and  conceals  herself  so  well, 
that  he  never  hears  of  her  till  the  middle  of  the  third 
volume.  At  the  town  of  Huddleston,  her  destination  after 
flight,  she  becomes  resident  governess  in  the  house  of  a 
retired  tradesman,  who  proposes  to  Kate  to  elope  with  him. 
Thereupon  she  leaves  the  house,  but  only  to  get  into  other 
.  scrapes.  She  has  adopted  her  maiden  name,  and  pretends 
to  be  unmarried  for  the  sake  of  greater  secrecy.  Dr  Monck,  a 
gentleman  who  meets  her  at  Huddleston,  falls  desperately 
in  love  with  her,  and,  though  believing  herself  to  be  a 
wedded  wife,  the  heroine  returns  the  compliment,  nor  dow 
any  sentimental  objection  to  bigamy  impede  the  ardour  of 
her  attachment.  She  marries  Dr  Monck,  crushing  all 
thoughts  of  womanly  honour  and  modesty  in  order  to 
satisfy  her  great  love,  and,  of  course,  she  keeps  from  h®r 
second  husband  all  knowledge  of  her  past  life.  Very  disMtis- 
fied  is  Lady  Monck,  her  mother-in-law,  at  the 
as  that  noble  dame  terms  it,  though,  according  to  the  usual 
phraseology,  the  Howard  blood  was  pure  and  old  even  as 
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her  own.  After  a  little  time  spent  in  great  happiness  on 
the  part  of  Kate  and  her  husband  number  two,  a  change 
takes  place  in  the  appearance  of  affairs.  Lady  Monck 
obtains  some  clue  to  Kate’s  antecedents,  in  the  shape  of  a 
locket  she  discovers  in  her  daughter-in-law’s  bedroom.  She 
tAxes  Kate  with  having  two  husbands,  a  storm  of  words  ensues, 


Very  few  books  have  been  published  this  week,  though 
there  has  been  about  the  average  supply  of  novels,  among 
which  we  are  glad  to  see  one  that  commences  a  new 
experiment.  Miss  Kettle’s  Mistress  of  Langdale  Hall  is  as 
well  printed  and  bound,  in  a  compact  four-shilling  volume, 
as  are  most  of  the  novels  issued  in  three  volumes  for  three 


and  the  upshot  of  the  occurrence  is,  that  the  mother-in-law  half -guineas.  No  one  can  doubt  that  most  books,  and 
is  rewarded  for  her  pains  by  being  told  by  her  son  to  especially  novels,  are  now  published  at  far  too  high  a  price, 
leave  his  house.  What  most  readers  will  hardly  under-  If  they  are  good,  it  would  pay  their  authors  and  publishers 
stand  and  will  probably  consider  almost  incredible,  is  the  very  much  better  to  secure  the  greatly  increased  sale  that 

D-atienoe  and  silence  Dr  Monck  preserves  towards  his  wife  they  would  get,  by  making  a  charge  within  reach  of 

-  .  •  -L  .r  _ t  _ i-i.-.  _ _ _  v.. tc  ai _ _ ai.  .  _ t  _ 


on  the  subject  of  the  past,  in  spite  of  the  many  hints  given 
him  to  arouse  suspicion.  Though  compelled  te  retreat. 
Lady  Monck  is  not  defeated.  She  advertises  for  the 
heroine’s  former  husband,  and  John  Graham  answers  in 


ordinary  buyers.  If  they  are  bad,  the  present  scale  of 
charges  is  all  the  more  monstrous.  We  wish  all  success  to 
the  new  experiment,  though  it  would  have  had  better 
chance  of  success  had  it  been  begun  with  a  work  by  some 


person,  and  carries  his  wife  off  to  a  dirty  lodging  in  London,  author  of  established  reputation. 

The  reunited,  though  scarcely  loving,  pair  intend  sailing  A  merchant  of  Bombay  has  published,  in  Gujarati,  the 
for  Australia,  and  there  appears  to  be  every  chance  of  first  volume  of  a  Journal  of  Travels  in  India,  designed 
Kate’s  final  exile  from  the  scene  of  her  irregular  love,  especially  “  to  create  among  its  princes,  chiefs,  and  others 
Fortunately,  melodrama  comes  to  her  assistance.  A  fire  a  desire  to  travel  abroad  and  improve  their  experience,” 
breaks  out  in  the  first  husband’s  room,  the  cause  of  which  and  of  this  work  portions  have  been  translated  into 
is  hardly  explained,  and,  of  course,  need  not  be  explained,  English.  It  appears  to  abound  in  curious  illustrations  of 
since  it  is  not  for  its  cause,  but  its  effect,  that  the  fire  native  manners  and  customs,  and  to  be  written  in  kindly 
is  wanted.  John  Graham  is  borne  out  only  to  bo  buried,  appreciation  of  English  efforts  to  improve  them, 
and  the  heroine  is  taken  to  the  hospital  in  a  high  fever.  A  pamphlet  on  The  Woman  Question  consists  of  several 
In  her  ravings  she  often  mentions  Dr  Monck,  who,  by  one  articles  reprinted  from  the  Examiner,  which,  as  they  are 
of  those  coincidences  more  frequent  in  fiction  than  in  fact,  here  arranged,  offer  a  series  of  arguments  for  the  confer- 
happens  to  be  a  friend  of  the  hospital  phjrsician.  A  letter  ment  of  the  political  franchise  upon  women,  and  illustrate 
soon  brings  him  to  London,  for  ho  has  never  ceased  loving,^  various  grievances  from  which  they  now  suffer, 
and,  after  Kate  s  recovery,  all  things  turn  out  right  in  the  It  was  matter  of  regret  to  many  that  the  second  volume 
conventional  way.  It  was  even  found  out  at  the  inquest  on  Qf  .Lord  Brougham’s  *  Memoirs  *  did  not  contain  more 
the  death  of  Mr  Graham  that  that  most  uninviting  character  information  about  the  formation  of  Mr  Canning’s  Cabinet, 
had  a  wife  living  when  he  married  Kate — a  circumstance  The  omission  is,  to  some  extent,  supplied  by  Mr  Han* 
which  does  not  much  take  away  from  Kate’s  misbehaviour,  dolph,  in  a  pamphlet  on  Canning* s  A.dministration,  which 
Sydney  Mostyn  does  not  very  clearly  tell  which  husband  consists  chiefiy  of  extracts  from  the  note-book  of  Sir  Bobert 
is  to  be  thought  to  lay  claim  to  heroship.  Probably  we  Wilson.  In  the  preface,  Mr  Randolph  seems  anxious 
are  to  make  heroes  of  both,  the  one  for  the  good  parts,  that  his  readers  should  consider  the  dangerous  illness 
and  the  other  for  the  bad.  Dr  Monck  is  of  so  generous  a  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  as  having  been  specially  appointed 
temper  that  he  assures  his  wife  she  did  no  wicked  act  by  the  Almighty,  as  a  means  of  ”  rooting  more  deeply 
whatever  in  marrying  him  under  her  former  circumstances,  in  the  hearts  of  this  whole  people  the  loyal  love  of  our 
Mr  Graham,  on  the  other  hand,  is  painted  altogether  too  ancient  form  of  government — that  Monarchy  which  is,  in 
black.  Sydney  Mostyn  has  still  to  learn  moderation  in  truth,  the  earthly  reflex  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Almighty 
the  use  of  her  colours.  Perhaps  it  may  not  be  considered  Sovereign  ;  ”  and  he  hopes  that  the  cry,  ”  Long  live  the 
out  of  place  to  remind  her  that  the  murderous  and  biga-  Prince  of  Wales  !  ”  will  ‘‘  echo  on  with  gathering  strength 
mous  complications  in  which  she  indulges  seldom  occur  in  future  generations,  through  the  destined  duration  of 
in  real  life  without  provoking  the  intervention  of  the  England’s  Imperial  State,  in  the  consecrated  strain  of  our 
policeman.  If  she  will  employ  her  facile  pen  on  National  Anthem’s  heart- appealing  prayer,  *  God  save  the 
pleasanter  materials,  she  may  yet  reap  a  legitimate  sue-  King  !  ’  ” 

cess.  The  perplexities .  of  /  Perplexity  ’  had  better  not  be  There  is  a  smack  of  Baxter  and  Banyan  in  Scinpiisre 
repeated.  '  and  Nature,  Two  Immutable  Things,  Testifying  to  Christ, 

- - ,  .which  was  included  in  our  last  week’s  list  of  books. 

BOOKS  OF  THE  WEEK  **  regeneration  as  effected  in  vegetable  natures  and 

xNoisQ  FSBRUABT  14  regeneration  as  effected  in  human  nature  are  compared  and 

A.ton.8„,al.  Byth.  Author  of -8^0“.^’  Ac.  lu  Thr«  Vo.uu.«.  ‘I*®"  resemblances  .et  forth  in  detail-w^ence  a  ration^ 
(^rownsvo,  pp.  305.  297, 313, 318. 6d.)  Hurst  and  Bi»okett.  and*  scnptural  influence  IS  deduced  as  to  toe  ultimate 

dignity  and  Divine  relationships  of  redeemed  humanity  ” 
Edrion  '(Fw  Frenou  Exercises.  Fifth  Religious  allegory  is  veiy  mischievous,  and  misleading  to 

^Kslisch,  M.  M.-— A  historical  and  Critical  Commentary  on  the  Old  Testa-  simple-minded  people  j  but  it  IS  evident  that  the  author 
S')*’ Loa^ans^  Leviticus.  Part  II.  (8to,  pp.  viii,  of  this  book  means  no  mischief. 

Mistress  of  Langdale  Hall :  a  Romance  of  The  title  of  Mr  Loffan’s  Words  of  Comfort  for  Bereaved 
•T  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  386, 4e.)  Samuel  I'insley.  _  .  .  «.  •  ‘a  j  if  lo  nrsw 

Levien,  Edward . -Memoirs  of  Socrates  for  Knglist)  Headers.  A  New  Barents  IS  sufficiently  explicit,  and  the  fact  that  it  18  DOW 

nS''*(12^J^p.  ■  sa^Ton*LoJMmd'co!*'  Illustrative  seventh  edition  proves  its  popularity.  It  consists  of 

winiam.  Edited  by.— Words  of  Comfort  for  Bereaved  Parents  extracts,  in  prose  and  verse,  from  various  writers  concerning 

S*6d.7  Ni8bl‘t.“  the  death  and  salvation  of  children. 

Copyright  Edition.  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  xii,  Dr  Porter’s /Scifiwce  and  Humanity  is  **  a  philosophical 

0(  Engitah  rro.e  Mteniiure.  niogr.phia.1  essay  "  designed  to  show  “  the  superiority  of  spirit  over 

7"^*  designed  mainly  to  show  Cluuracteristics  of  Style,  matter.” 

(A/Powii  8v0-  pp.  xi^  ^  Bl&ckwood  w  •  1  •  1  J 

without  a  Master.  (8vo,  pp.  96, 28.)  ^I*  Baume  8  French  "Manual  18  prepared  m  a  novel  and. 

Travel,  iu  India.  Velumc  I.  (8to,  we  should  think,  a  very  Commendable  way.  It  is  divided 
ricitiriArf  S'  i^bay:  Education  Society  s  Fress.  into  eighty  lessons,  each  of  which  compnses  a  Set  01  gram- 

p  Ne'wb"''  matical  questions  and  answers,  a  conversation  on  some 

..  subject,  and  a  reading  lesson.  Ewh  reding  lesson 


mous  complications  in  which  she  indulges  seldom  occur 
in  real  life  without  provoking  the  intervention  of  the 
policeman.  If  she  will  employ  her  facile  pen  on 
pleasanter  materials,  she  may  yet  reap  a  legitimate  suc¬ 
cess.  The  perplexities .  of  *  Perplexity  ’  had  better  not  be 
repeated. 


BOOKS  OF  THE  WEEK 

XNOISQ  FXBRUABT  14. 

Aston-Royal.  By  the  Author  of ‘St  Glare’s, *  Ac,  In  Three  Volumes. 
n  Svo,  pp.  305.  297,  313,  318.  6d.)  Hurst  and  Blackett. 

— French  Manual  of  Grammar.  Conversation,  and  Literature, 
i  I  Pfi*  ***•  326.  3s.)  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. 

W.— The  Marlborough  French  Exercises.  Fifth 
♦v.iii’K  PP-  3s.  6d.)  Cassell. 

nsiiMh,  M.  M.— A  Hlstoncal  and  Critical  Commentary  on  the  Old  Testa- 
ment,  with  a  New  Translation.  Leviticus.  Part  II.  (8to,  pp.  viii, 
If  Lonraans. 

M*«lt«o*le. — The  Mistress  of  Langdale  Hall :  a  Romance  of 
♦T  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  386,  48.)  Samuel  I'insley. 

i^ovien,  Edward . —  Memoirs  of  Socrates  for  Englisti  Readers.  A  New 
imnslation  from  Xenophon's  ‘  Memorabilia.'  With  Illustrative 
^ote8.  (i2mo,  pp.  239,  28.  6d.)  Sampson  Low  and  Co. 

by. — Words  of  Comfort  for  Bereaved  Parents 
VHui  *  Sketch  by  the  Rev.  William  Anderson.  Seventh 

M.rir  Ti*®-'  *^o.  pp.  472,  .38.  6d.)  Nisbet. 

''^“P-'r^oughing  It.  Copyright  Edition.  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  xii, 
♦Ml  Rhutledge. 

Manual  of  English  Prose  Literature,  Biographical 
designed  mainly  to  show  Cluuracteristics  of  Style. 
MonK  PP-  Blackwood. 

Ken’t^*^**  without  a  Master.  (8vo,  pp.  96,28.) 

Moo9  Arda8wrFraroja.r-Journalof  Travels  in  India.  Volume  I.  (8to, 
Bombay:  Education  Society  s  Press. 

— Firm  in  the  Struggle.  A  Novel.  In  Three  Volumes. 
Porter  StsTsd.)  Newby. 

Humanity  ;  or,  a  Plea  for  the  Superiority  of 


SDiritorAvrif-*r  7^  7;“®  oup«rioriiy  speciai  suDiecD,  auQ  a  reaaing  lessou.  xiauu 

Uandninh  ^^^'^"3vo,  pp.  96, 28. 6d.)  Hodder  and  Stoughton.  .  -  ^  .  au  j  Kt»  a  aViArf 

Herbert,  Edited by.-Canning's  Administration;  Narra-  18  from  a  separate  author,  and  18  prefaced  by  a  Short 
HivingtoM."*^**^®’  Correspondence,  &c.  (8vo,  pp.  xl,  39,  Is.)  biography,  and  thus  the  work  also  helps  to  illustrate  the 

History;  and  Strange  Stories  for  all  Classes  history  of  French  literature  from  Rabelais  to  Taine. 

8vo,pp.vI.90.  Mr  de  Lisle’s  Marlborough  French  Exercises  are,  like 
Woman  (tesuon  Th»  u  •  a.  ‘  The  Marlborough  French  Grammar,’  especially  arranged 

PP-4  Is.)‘"r’.  Sl'lJaphlSf.”  **®*^'‘*"*"‘*  (8vo,  something  of 

[*  These  books  are  or  will  be  separately  noticed.]  classical  languages. 
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Mr  Timbs  has  added  two  other  yolumes  to  ‘Griffin’s 
Shilling  Manuals/  both  of  them  made  up  of  extracts  from 
writers  new  and  old.  The  one  is  called  Oddities  of  History, 
the  other  Thoughts  for  Times  and  Seasons. 

A  remarkably  cheap  little  series  of  publications  is  being 
issued  under  the  title  of  Beeton's  Penny  Bools.  Among 
the  numbers  that  have  already  appeared  are  a  very  useful 
gardening  manual  and  a  cookery  book,  two  song-books, 
each  containing  about  two  hundred  songs,  a  guide  to 
county-court  arrangements,  and  a  “  Life  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  in  which  are  given  all  tho  Events  that  have  dis¬ 
tinguished  the  Career  of  his  Boyal  Highness  from  his  Birth 
to  the  Present  Day.” 

The  first  number  of  a  new  and  very  useful  weekly  paper 
appeared  last  Saturday.  The  Metropolitan  is  intended  to 
serve  as  a  representative  journal  for  London  and  its  suburbs, 
to  be  more  general,  and  far  superior  in  literary  work  to 
the  local  newspapers  that  are  now  so  plentiful,  yet  to  be 
quite  distinct  fromi  the  papers,  which,  though  dated  from 
London,  are  prepared  for  world-wide  reading.  It  thus 
occupies  new  and  very  useful  ground,  and  the  first  number 
is  very  promising.  It  contains  several  good  articles,  one 
on  “Local  Self-government,”  another  on  “Poor  Law 
Relief,”  and  another  on  “  Epping  Forest,”  besides  much 
local  information  about  the  meetings  of  the  School  Board, 
iheBoard  of  Works,  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  and  so  on. 

With  the  objects  of  another  new  paper.  Woman  “  em¬ 
bodying  female  interests  from  an  educational,  social,  and 
domestic  point  of  view,”  we  need  hardly  say  that  we 
heartily  sympathise.  There  should  be  room  for  such  a 
serial,  and  it  ought  to  be  very  serviceable  to  the  cause  of 
which  it  undertakes  to  be  the  organ.  To  do  this,  however, 
its  present  standard  must  be  raised.  The  three  numbers 
that  have  been  issued  too  truly  confirm  the  editor’s  asser¬ 
tions  that  she  has  “  to  courageously  unite  the  most  dis¬ 
cordant  elements,”  and  we  can  readily  believe  her  complaint 
against  her  staff  when  she  says  that  “  contributors,  too 
assertive,  have  to  be  talked  over  to  allow  their  communi¬ 
cations  to  be  adapted  to  the  standard  that  can  as  yet  be 
assumed.” 


rpHE  phosphate  manure  COMPANY  (Umitnl^ 

J-  IncorporatiHl  under  the  Joint  Stock  Companies*  Acts  186a  in ^  lii 
Capital  £200,000.  in  40,000  Shares  of  £5  each,  with  power  to  increase 
Issue.  £100.000  in  20.000  Shares  of  rs  each.  * 


Issue,  £100,000  in  20,000  Shares  of  £6  each.  ‘ 

10  Shillings  to  be  paid  on  Application. 

10  „  ,,  „  Allotment. 

£1  tt  (t  1 5th  March. 

1  10  „  ,.  15th  April. 

1  10  „  .,  15th  Mayl 

With  option  to  Subscribers  to  pay  up  in  full  on  Allotment. 
DIBROTOR6. 

E.  H.  Hartment,  Esq.,  Director  Phosphate  Sewage  Company,  Limited 
William  Maitland,  Esq..  Director,  Mysore  Coffee  Company,  Limited.^ 
John  Ogle,  Esq.,  Chairman  l*atent  Gas  Company,  Limite<£ 

Emil  Oppert,  Esq.,  Messrs  Emil  Oppert  and  Co. 

(With  power  to  aad  to  their  number.) 

Bankers — Messrs  Kobarts,  Lubbock,  and  Co.,  15  Lombard  street.  £.0 
Broker— It.  B.  Smith,  Esq.,  5  Angel  court.  Bank. 

Solicitors— Messrs  Elmslie,  Forsyth,  and  Sedgwick,  27  Leadenball  st  E.C 
Auditors— Messrs  Johnstone,  Cooper,  Wintle,  and  Evans,  3  Coleman-’stt«iit 

buildings,  E.C. 

Secretary  (pro  tem.)— E.  Glanz,  Esq. 

Offices— 27  Leadenball  street,  EC. 


This  Company  is  formed  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  and  working  vala- 
able  and  extensive  Phosphate  of  Lime  Deposits,  situated  in  ^assaa 
Germany,  and  elsewhere.  ’ 

The  Property  which  the  Company  have  contracted  to  purchase  has  been 
thoroughly  examined  by  two  well-known  German  Mining  Engineers.  Their 
reports  are  highly  favourable,  fully  confirming  a  previous  report  of  a  Mining 
authority,  made  several  years  ago  on  a  portion  of  the  property ;  the  whol^ 
it  extends  over  about  4,000  German  acres  (morgen),  and  tne  work  of  raising 
the  mineral  is  now  being  proceeded  with,  as  no  costly  appliances  are  neeM 
to  commence  operations  on  an  extensive  and  highly  remunerative  scale. 

The  property  is  close  to  the  Lahn  River,  and  to  Stations  on  the  Nassau 
Railway,  as  well  as  to  a  local  line  of  Railway  which  in  all  probability  will 
shortly  be  commenced,  so  that  great  facilities  are  offered  for  exporting  the 
mineral  to  England  or  to  other  countries ;  the  Directors  do  not  at  present 
consider  it  in  the  interest  of  the  Company  to  avail  themselves  of  a  sugges. 
tion  made  to  them  regarding  the  disposal  by  contract,  for  a  certain  number 
of  years,  of  the  whole  output  of  the  Mines,  as  with  the  enormous  increase 
in  the  consumption  of  artificial  manures,  the  price  of  Phosphatesof  Lime  hts 
been  increasing  from  year  to  year,  and  is  likely  to  experience  a  further  rise. 

The  cost  of  raising  the  Mineral  is  very  small,  but  all  itemsof  expenditaie 
have  been  ain[  ly  provided  for,  an  1  it  may  here  be  pointed  out,  that  the  per¬ 
centage  of  1‘hospnoric  Acid,  and  consequently  the  value  of  the  better  kind 
of  Phosphate  according  to  the  annexed  Analysis  of  Dr  Voelcker,  Analytical 
and  Consulting  Chemist  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England, 
considerably  exceeds  the  estimates  in  the  following  caiculation  of  annual 
revenue.  The  total  deposit  is  estimated  at  several  millions  of  tons. 

ESTIMATED  INCOME. 

200  hands,  raising  10  cwt.  equal  to  100  tons  per  diem,  taking  the  year  at 
300  working  days  (as  the  Mines  can  be  worked  all  the  year  round),  this 
gives  a  total  of  30,000  tons,  of  which  about  7,500  tons  are  of  the  richer 
quality,  leaving  22,500  tons  of  the  inferior  kind. 

7,500  tons  (averaging  27^  per  cent.  Phosphoric  Acid, 
equal  to  60  per  cent,  tri  basic  l*hosphate  of  Lime)  at  a 
price  equal  to  408.  per  ton  delivered  at  the  nearest 


price  equal  to  408.  per  ton  delivered  at  the  nearest 

Railway  Station . . . 

22,500  tons  of  the  inferior  quality  of  Phosphate, 
less  7,500  tons  (about  one  third)  loss  in  dressing  or  washing. 
Leaving  15,000  tons  (averaging  25  per  cent.  Phowhoric  Acid, 
equal  to  about  55  per  cent,  of  tri  basic  Phosphate  of 
Lime),  at  a  price  equal  to  36e.  per  ton  delivered  at  the 
nearest  Railway  Station . 


^''HE  EXAMINER  has  appeared  in  an  altered  shape 
X  since  the  commencement  of  last  year.  Instead  of  the  sixteen 
pages  to  which  the  weekly  issue  had  previously  been  limited, 
twenty- four  smaller  pages  are  now  given,  with  the  occasional 
addition  of  four  or  eight;  the  intention  being  that,  exclusive  of 
the  space  occupied  by  advertisements,  an  average  of  twenty  pages 
of  original  matter  shall  be  furnished  each  week. 

Change  of  outward  form,  however,  is  only  a  small  part  of  the 
change  that  has  been  undertaken.  ‘*Tbo  main  objects  of  Thb 
Examiner  new'spaper,”  said  Leigh  Hunt  of  the  work  which  he 
and  bis  brother  John  Hunt  commenced  in  1808,  **  were  to  assist 
in  producing  reform  in  Parliament,  liberality  of  opinion  in  general, 
especially  freedom  from  superstition,  and  a  fusion  of  literary  tastes 
into  all  subjects  whatever.”  Great  advances  have  been  made  in 
political,  social,  and  literary  progress  during  the  four-and-sixty 
years  which  the  lifetime  of  The  Examiner  already  covers,  and 
many  good  reforms,  in  which  Leigh  Hunt,  Albany  Fonblanque, 
and  their  associates  were  pioneers,  have  been  achieved ;  but  these 
reforms  have  only  prepared  the  way  for  others  yet  to  be  effected. 
The  Examiner,  in  accordance  with  its  original  principles  and  tradi¬ 
tions,  attempts  to  do  as  much  useful  service  to  the  cause  of  progress 
now  as  it  has  done  in  former  years.  It  strives  honestly  and  heartily 
to  aid  its  readers  in  forming  sound  opinions  concerning  the  im¬ 
portant  events  of  the  day,  and  in  drawing  therefrom  such  conclu¬ 
sions  as  may  promote  wise  thought  and  fearless  action  towards  the 
removal  of  errors  and  abuses  from  which  the  world  still  suffers,  and 
towards  the  development  of  views  that  are  necessary  to  the  increased 
well  being  of  all  classes  of  society.  As  many  independent  thinkers 
give  expression  to  their  opinions  in  the  pages  of  The  Examiner, 
and  none  of  them  claim  to  bo  infallible,  no  attempt  is  made  to 
obtain  complete  agreement  in  the  views  put  forward ;  but  in  the 
fundamental  principles  which  prompt  them  there  is  no  variation. 
Tub  Examiner  is  published  on  Saturdays,  in  time  for  the  early 
morning  mails,  or  for  delivery  with  the  daily  papers.  PRICE 
THREEPENCE. 

Subscribers  may  have  their  copies  sent,  post  free,  direct  from  the 
Office,  No.  9  Wellington-street,  Strand,  on  payment  iu  advance  of 
3s.  Od.  a  quarter. 


Cost  of  raising  the  Mineral  as  follows :  £42,000  0  0 

3U,0(X)  tons  at  lOs.  Gd.  per  ton,  including  cost  of  dressiDg, 
a  small  Royalty,  and  transport  to  Railway  Station  .  15,750  0  0 

£26,250  0  0 

on  an  issue  of  £100,000.  Moveable  wire  tramways  will  be  used  for  the  pv^ 
pose  of  conveying  the  Phosphates  from  a  portion  of  the  shafts  to  the  dres¬ 
sing  machinery,  and  a  great  saving  in  time  and  money  will  thereby  be 
effected.  It  is  proposed  to  work  with  250  men,  and  to  gradually  incresss 
their  number  to  400 ;  but  the  above  calculation  is  based  on  only  200  bands. 

The  services  of  the  well-known  Mining  Engineer,  Director  Harcbe,  bsve 
been  secured  for  working  the  Minos ;  as  all  preliminary  expemes,  up  to  the 
Allotment,  including  the  Rosistration,  win  be  paid  by  the  Vendor,  the 
working  capital  of  £6,500  will  be  ample  for  all  purposes 
The  only  contract  entered  into  is  an  agreement  bearii 


paid  by  the  Vendor,  the 
— >808  of  the  Company. 

_ Ing  date  tbe7tbdsy 

B  Gerson  Josephson  (the 
lehalf  of  the  Company,  of 

lut;  Uiucr  pai  v  lur  luc  pui  uiinsc  vi  iiic  amjvc  f/ivpCrty  for  £03.500  in  CSSh. 

A  copy  of  this  Agreement,  of  the  Articles  of  Association,  and  of  a 
notarial  translation  of  a  report  on  a  portion  of  the  property,  m^  be  seen  at 
the  Offices  of  the  Solicitors  of  the  Company,  Messrs  nUmslie,  Forsyth,  and 
Sedgwick,  27  Leaden  hall  street. 

Applications  for  shares  to  be  made  in  the  annexed  form.  Where  no 
Allotment  is  made  the  Deposit  will  be  returned  in  full. 

The  following  is  an  analysis  of  the  better  quality,  made  by  Dr  Angustis 
V^oelcker,  Analytical  and  Consulting  Chemist  to  the  Boyal  Agricultunl 
Society  in  January,  1872  : 

Moisture  .  0*36 

tv ater  of  combination  .  1'85 

•Phosphoric  Acid  .  2D‘86 

Lime .  42  31 

Magnesia  .  030 

Sulphuric  Acid  . .  .  0*65 

Carbonic  Acid  .  .  2  86 

Oxide  of  Iron  .  4  43 

Alumina  and  loss  in  Analysis .  0  33 

Insoluble  Siliceous  mutter  . .  m*  11*05 

luuuo 

•  Equal  to  Tribasic  Phosphate  of  Lime  65*19. 

Issue  of  20,000  Shares  of  £6  each  of  the  PHOSPHATE  MANUKI 
COMl'ANY  (Limited). 

FORM  OF  APPLICATION. 

(To  be  retained  by  the  Bankers). 

To  tlic  Directors  of  the  Phosphate  Manure  Company,  (Limited). 

Gentlemen, — Having  paid  to  your  credit  at  your  Bankers,  Mewj 
Robarts,  Lubbock,  and  Co.,  the  sum  of  Pounds, 

Shillings  per  Share  for  Shares  of  £5  each  of  the  Pbosphw 

Manure  Company,  (Limited),  issued  by  you,  I  request  you  to  allot  m 
tliat  or  any  less  number  of  the  said  Shares,  and  I  hereby  agree  to  »®oeia|« 
same,  aud  to  pay  the  balance  in  respect  of  such  Shares  in  terms  oi  u* 

Prospectus.  Name  in  full . . 

Address  . . -'***" 

I’rofession  (If  any) . . . . . . . 

Date . . . . . 1872*  _ _ 

(Addition  to  be  signed  by  Applicant  (^dring  to  pay  up  aU  the  Instaliwal* 

on  AllutmentX  ..  ^ 

I  desire  to  pay  up  my  Subscription  in  full  on  the  Shares  alloCed  to  me. 

Signature . — . •*■*"*** 


CHLORALUM, 

THE  SAFE  HOUSEHOLD  DISINFEOTAHT. 

CHLORALUM  is  Odourless  Deodorizer. 

CHLORALUM  is  Nun- poisonous. 

CHLORALUM  is  Safeguard  from  Infection. 
CHLORALUM  is  Safe. 

LIQUID— POWDER— WOOL. 

T  JK  CHLORALUM  COMPANY,  1  Great  Winchester-strect  buildings, 


\ 
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1  _ 

rLAcV,  Sundayirfternooni,  at  4  precisely. 

Tomolrow.  LAWSON  TAIT,  on  “The 

HlmlTllMia;  u  Ulu.tr.UDg  the  Scheme  of 
Creation.” 

Members’  annual  subscription,  £1.  Payment  at 
tlmdoor,  Id., 6d., and  (reserved  seats)  Is. 


London  diaIjECticaIj 

SOCIETY,  1  Adam  street,  Adelphl,  W.C. 

TTMinesdar.  2l8t  February,  1872.— -CHARLES 
n?4DLAuSH.  Esq.,  “On the  Rightto  Punish? 
S  God.  of  ^  Individual.  ”-<8ocraUc 

^^^h^Chair  will  be  taken  at  Eight  o'clock. 

FREDERICK  A.  FORD, 
Hon.  Sec. 


Royal  academy  of  arts, 

Burlinffton  House.— The  EXHIBITION 
of  WORKS  of  the  OLD  MASTER^  together 
with  WORKSof  DECEASED  MASTERS  of  the 
BRITISH  SCHOOL,  is  now  OPEN.  Admittance 
(from  9  till  dusk).  One  Shilling.  CaUlogne,  Six¬ 
pence.  Season  Tickets,  Fire  Shillings. 

JOHN  PRESCOTT  KNIGHT,  R.A., 

Secretary. 


National  institution  for 

DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN. 

Physician— Dr  BARR  MEADOWS. 

Patients  attend  at  227  Gray’s-inn  road.  King's 
cross,  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  and  at  10 
Mitre  street,  Aldgate,  on  Wednesdays  and 
rridays-moming  at  Ten  ;  evening,  fh)m  Six  till 
Nine. 

Average  number  of  cases  under  treatment  1,000 
weekly. 

THOMAS  ROBINSON,  Hon.  Sec. 


Cancer  hospital  (i851), 

Brompton,  and  167  Piccadilly. 

The  late  Archbishim  of  CANTERBURY,  in  a 
Sermon  preached  by  His  Grace  on  behalf  of  this 
Hospital,  said : 

There  is  no  disease  more  pitiable  than  that 
to  which  this  Institution  is  specially  devoted. 
From  the  first  symptoms  of  attack  one  long  course 
hu  commonly  bMu  prognosticated— a  fearful 
looking  for  of  a  lingering  progress  towards  a  death 
of  anguish.  Could  the  greatness  of  the  suiTeiing 


humanity  could  resist  the  spectacle ;  th^  would 
think  all  they  possessed  a  trifling  sacrinoe  if,  at 
such  a  price,  they  could  mitigate  such  misery ; 


^•ly  as  if  they  were  spread  before  their  eyes. 
This,  therefore,  is  a  case  in  which  I  may  Justly 
your  liberal  contributions,  that  tlie  relief 
afforded  by  this  Hospital  may  more  nearly 
approach  the  amount  of  misery  it  endeavours  to 
remove,” 

NEW  WARD  OPENED,  which  entails  amuch 
larger  expenditure. 

pi2aoe*8*^W~^*^’  James’s 

Bankers.— Messrs  Coutts  and  Co.,  Strand. 

i>!]5*^**“*"*  Establishment  and  Office,  167 
liocadilly  (opposite  to  Bond  Btreet\  W. 

the  baths, 

ST  LA^YRENCE-ON-SEA. 

the  “GRANVILLE”  HOTEL. 

table  d’hote  at  6.30. 

Boarding  Terms  £3  lOs.  per  Week. 


Imperial  fire  insurance 

COMPANY.  EsUblished  1803. 

1  Old  Broad  street,  E.C.,  and  16  and  17  Pnll- 
maU,  S.W. 

Capital,  £1,600,00(X  Paid-up  and  Invested, 
£700,000. 

debentures  at  5,  5J,  AND  6  PER  CENT. 

COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

TUR  prepared  to  issue  DEBEN- 

Yewat  fo**  one 

and  for  three  years  at  5^  per  cent., 

fur  loniiT  «"•>“">  i  «l«0 

R.  A.  CAMERON,  Secretary, 
Wlnwnton  building,.  Old  Urond  flrwl,  E  C. 


SHARE  INVESTMENT 
TRUST. 

FimT  T8*ini  NOT  LESS  TUAN  £500,000  OR  MORE 
THAN  £3,000,000,  IN  SUBSCRIPTIONS  OP  £l00. 

Each  Subscriber  of  £100  to  receive  One  £100  Six 

Eer  Cent.  Preference  Certifleate,  redeemable 
y  an  accumulative  Sinking  Fund  of  1  per 
cent,  per  annum  by  yearly  drawings,  at  the 
price  of  £110. 

And  also  One  £100  Deferred  Certifleate  entitling 
the  Holder  to  the  surplus  income,  and  ultl. 
mately  to  the  Capital  of  the  Trust  Fund. 

Trustees. 

Sir  James  Anderson. 

G.  Cavendish  Bentinck,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Lord  W.  M.  Hay. 

Lord  Alfred  Paget. 

Philip  Rawson,  Esq. 

J.  B.  Wanklyn,  Esq. 

BANKERS. 

Messrs  Glyn,  Mills,  Currie,  and  Co. 
SOLICITORS. 

Messrs  Baxter,  Rose,  Norton,  and  Co. 

SBCRBTART. 

T.  H,  Weddell,  Esq. 

Temporary  Offices— Nos.  71  and  72  Gresham  house. 

The  principle  of  distribution  of  risk  by  em¬ 
bodying  in  a  Trust  a  number  of  undertakings. 


bodying  in  a  Trust  a  number  of  undertakings, 
yielding  high  rates  of  interest,  introducf'd  by  the 
Foreign  and  Colonial  Trust,  has  been  fully  recog¬ 
nised  to  be  of  great  advantage  to  investors. 

The  first  issue  of  the  Foreign  and  Colonial 
Government  Trust,  made  four  years  ago,  has 
regularly  paid  a  return  of  7  per  cent,  on  the 
amount  invested,  and  is  now  at  23  premium.  The 
several  subsequent  issues  are  all  at  corresponding 
premiums. 

The  issue  of  the  Submarine  Cables'  Trust,  made 
only  six  months  ago,  is  now  at  £105,  or  £15  pre¬ 
mium  on  the  issue  price  of  £00. 

The  present  scheme  proposes  to  embrace  a 
number  of  well-selected  industrial  undertakings, 
yielding  high  rates  of  interest.  The  greater 
variety  in  the  investments  will  have  the  effect  of 
extending  the  averse  and  farther  distributing 
the  risk,  thus  making  one  class  of  investment 
insure  the  other. 

Another  variation  from  previous  Trusts  is  now 
offered  in  the  shape  of  a  separate  Deferred  Certi¬ 
ficate  of  equal  nominal  value,  to  which  an  imme  - 
diate  benent  is  attached,  instead  of  a  residuary 
interest  representod  by  a  Coupon,  which  remains 
for  a  great  many  years  inactive  and  unrealisable. 

This  Deferred  Certificate  will  form  an  attrac¬ 
tive  Investment,  at  a  low  price,  to  those  who  look 
to  future  return  and  increase  of  value.  That  it 
will  supply  an  existing  want  is  manifest  when  we 
look  at  the  prices  eagerly  paid  for  the  reversionary 
stocks  of  railways  not  paving  a  dividend,  and,  in 
some  cases,  not  anticipating  any  immediate  divi¬ 
dend.  In  the  case  of  tne  Grand  Trunk,  Chatham 
and  Dover,  and  Metropolitan  District  Ordinary 
Stocks,  large  amounts  of  Preference  Stock  inter¬ 
vene  between  them  and  any  dividend ;  yet  tho!>e 
stocks  are  bought  freely  for  investment  at  £23, 
£27,  and  £-33  respectively. 

The  DefcmNl  Certificates  of  this  Trust,  will,  in 
all  probability,  receive  a  fair  dividend  the  first 
year,  and  by  the  operation  of  the  sinking  fund 
the  whole  property  will  ultimately  fall  unbur¬ 
dened  into  the  hands  of  the  Deferred  Certificate 
Holders.  In  this  respect  there  is  a  great  advan¬ 
tage  over  the  Deferred  Stocks  of  railways,  which 
are  subject  to  the  creation  of  new  I*referenoe,  l*re- 
preference,  or  new  Debenture  Stocks,  which  can¬ 
not  happen  in  the  constitution  of  this  Trust. 

The  l^reference  Certificate,  a8'‘aming  the  value 
of  the  Deferred  Certificate  at  £20.  will  cost  £80, 
and  at  this  price  will  yield  the  investor  74  per 
cent.,  to  which  will  be  added  the  bonus  on  re¬ 
demption  at  £110. 

The  investmenta  will  be  in  fully  paid-up  Shares 
Stock  and  Debentures  only,  and  the  following  are 
the  class  of  undertakings  contemplated : 

Submarine  Cables. 

Tramway  Companies. 

Iron  ana  Engineering  Companies. 

Telegrapli  Construction  Companies. 

Other  industrial  undertakings  yielding  high 
rates  of  dividend. 

Tenders  of  Shares  in  such  nndertakings  are 
invited,  stating  price,  and  whether  payment  is 
desired  in  Certificates  or  in  cash,  or  how  much  in 
each. 

It  is  believed  that  a  selection  can  be  made  of 
good  and  improving  undertakings  to  yield  a  pre¬ 
sent  return  on  the  investment  price  of  about  £9 

f>er  cent.,  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  and  Sink- 
ng  Fund,  and  commence  with  a  fair  divlcend  on 
the  Deferred  Certificates.  < 

If  from  any  circumstances  the  income  of  the 
Trust  Fund  received  in  any  year  should  be  in¬ 
sufficient  to  pay  the  full  amount  of  interest  on  the 
Preference  Certificates;  the  deficiency  will  form 
a  first  charge  upon  the  subsequent  receipts,  subject 
only  to  the  annual  expenses. 

All  subscriptions  received  will  be  placed  to  the 
credit  of  tiie  Trustees  at  the  banking  house  of 
Messrs  Glyn,  Mills,  Currie,  and  Co.,  and  as  soon 
as  the  Trust  Securities  arc  vested  in  the  Trustees 
they  will  execute  the  Tru^t  Deed. 

'l  lie  expenses  of  formation  of  the  Trust,  pur- 
chasiiig  commission,  nd  valorem  and  other  stamps, 
transfer  fees,  advertisements,  legal  and  all  other 
preliminary  expenses,  arc  limited  to  £2  percent. 


of  the  price  of  securities  purchased  or  taken  over, 
and  an  agreement  has  been  entered  into  by  which 
the  whole  of  these  expenses  are  guaranteed  for 
that  sum,  and  also  tnat  the  deposits  siiall  be 
returned  without  deduction,  in  case  at  lea«t 
£500,(XK)  value  in  money  or  securities  should  not  be 
snbecribed. 

The  expenses  of  management  of  the  Trust  are 
limited  to  a  sum  not  excesdlng  £2,500  per  annum. 
No  other  expenses  can  be  undertaken  except  under 
a  Resolution  of  the  Certificate  Holders  in  General 
Meeting. 

As  soon  as  poesible  after  the  Trust  Deed  has 
been  executed,  a  General  Meeting  of  tlie  Orti- 
ficala  Holders  will  be  convened  to  receive  the  ’ 
Report  of  the  Trastees,  and  to  appoint  a  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Certificate  Holders. 

In  case  no  allotment  is  made,  the  deposits  wilt 
be  returned  without  deduction,  and  where  the 
Subecriptions  for  which  Certificates  allotted  arc 
less  than  the  number  ’applied  for,  the  surplus 
deposits  will  be  credited  to  the  allottee. 

Application  to  be  made  in  the  annexed  Form, 
and  pigment  as  follows . 

On  application  . .  £I0 

On  allotment  . £00 

The  Preference  Certificates  with  Interest 
Coupons,  and  also  the  Deferred  Certificates  with 
Dividend  Warrants  attached,  will  be  issued  imme¬ 
diately  after  payment  of  the  final  instalment. 

A  Draft  of  tiic  Trust  Deed,  together  with  forms 
of  the  Certificates,  may  be  seen  at  the  office  of 
Messrs  Baxter.  Rose,  Norton,  and  Co.,  No.  0  Vic¬ 
toria  street,  Westminster,  and  Prosp^tuses  and 
Forms  of  Application  may  be  obtained  at  the 
same  address,  of  the  Secretary,  at  the  Offices. 
Nos.  71  and  72  Gresham  house,  and  of  Messrs 
Glyn,  Mills,  Currie,  and  Co.,  Hankers,  No.  67 
Lombard  street,  where  all  Subscriptions  must  be 
paid. 

February,  1872. 

SUBSCRIPTION. 

(To  be  left  at  the  Bankers). 

To  the  Trustees  of  the  Share  Investment  Trust. 

Nos.  71  and  72  Gresham  house,  London. 

Having  paid  to  Messrs  Glyn,  Blills,  Currie,  and 
Co.,  to  the  account  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Shan* 
Investment  Tnut,  the  sum  of  £ - as  a  de¬ 
posit  on - Subscriptions  of  £100  each  in  the 

said  Trust,  upon  the  Terms  of  the  Prospectus  dated 
February,  1872, 1  request  you  to  allot  to  me  the 
corresponding  number  of  Certificates,  and  I  en¬ 
gage  to  pay  the  Airther  Instalment  upon  that  or 
any  lesser  number  of  Subscriptions  in  respect  of 
whicli  you  may  allot  Certificates  to  me,  as  the 
same  shall  become  due,  in  default  of  which  this 
payment  will  be  liable  to  forfeiture. 


Name  in  full . 

Address  and  description. 

Date . . 

Signature . . 


DEATH  OR  INJURY  FROM  ACCIDENT, 

WITH  THE  CONBEi^UBNT 

LOSS  OF  TIME  AND  MONEY, 

FROVIDBD  FOR  BT  A  FOUCT  OF  TUB 

Railway  Passengers  Assurance 
Company, 

AGAINST  ACCIDENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS.- 

AN  ANNUAL  PATMIKT  OF  £3  TO  £6  5s. 

INSUBBS  £1,000  AT  DEATH,  OB  AN  ALLOWANCE  AT 
THE  RATE  OF  £6  PER  WEEK  FOB  INJURY. 

£650,000  IniYe  been  Paid  as  Compensation, 
ONE  out  of  every  12  Annual  Policy  Holders 
becoming  a  claimant  EACH  TEAB- 
For  'particulars  apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the 
S^way  Stations,  to  the  Local  Agents, 
or  at  the  0£ELees, 

64  CORNHILL  (ft  10  ReQcNT  STREET, 
London. 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 


The  LIVERPOOL  AND  LONDON 

AND  GLOBE  INSURANCE  COMPA  NY. 

Cornhill,  Charing-cross,  London  ;  and  1  Dale 
street,  Liverpool. 

At  the  Annual  Meeting,  held  February  2tth, 
1871,  the  report  of  the  Directors  for  the  year  1870 
showed  that— 

The  Fire  Premiums  were .  £931,728 

The  New  Life  Premiums,  £16,099;  and 

the  total  .  208,985 

Tlie  Annuities  payable  .  58,1.57 

The  Invest^  fnnds .  3,859,.'193 


3,859..193 


AUGUSTUS  HENDRIKS,  Actuary  and 
Res.  Sec. 


■pHCENIX  FIRE-OFFICE,  Lombard 

I  street  and  Charing  cross,  London.  Kstub- 
lished  1782. 

Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  Settlements. 
Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 


I  \ 


GEO.  W.  LOVELL  Secretary. 


II 


r  '.y  , 
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OVERLAND  ROUT  E.— 
Th«  PENINSULAR  nnd  ORIENTAL 
STEAM  NAVIOATfON  COMPANY  book  Pas- 
aenfers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcel*  by  their 
Steamer*  for 


From  South-  From 
ampton.  Brindisi. 
GIBRALTAR  1  Every  Thur*- 
MALTA  I  day,  at  3  p.m. 

A  L  E  X  A  N-) 

DUiA  (Every  Thur*-  Every  Monday 

ADEN  (  day,  at  2  p.m.  '  at  5  a.m. 

BOMBAY  I 


OALLE 

MADRAS 

CALCUTTA 

PENANG 

SINGAPORE 

CHINA 

JAPAN 


^  Thursday, Feb. ^  Monday,  Feb. 

1,  at  2  p.m.,  12,  at  5  a  m., 

I  and  everyl  and  every 
[  alternatef  alternate 
Thursday  Mondaythere 
J  thereafter.  J  after. 


1  Thursday, Feb.  1  Monday,  Feb. 
AUSTRALIA  15,  at  2  p  m., !  26,  at  5  a.m., 

NEW  ZEA- 1  and  everyl  and  every 

LAND  j  fourth  Thurs-  f  fourth  Mon- 

(Cargo  only.)  I  day  there- 1  day  therc- 

J  after.  J  after. 


And  all  Ports  touched  at  by  the  Steamers  of  the 
British  India  Company. 

An  abatement  of  20  per  cent,  from  the  charge 
for  the  Return  Voyage  is  made  to  Passengers  who 
have  paid  full  fare  to  or  from  ports  eastward  of 
Suez  re-embarking  within  six  months  of  their 
arrival,  and  10  per  cent,  to  those  re-cmbarklng 
within  twelve  months. 

Through  Tickets  to  Brindisi  can  be  obtained  of 
Lebeau  and  Co.,  6  Billltcr  street,  E.C.  (South 
Italian  Railway  Office.) 

For  Rates  of  Passage  Monev  and  Freight, 
WHICH  HAVE  BEEN  MUCH  REDUCED, 
and  all  other  information,  apply  at  the  Company’s 
Offices.  122Leadenhall  street,  London,  or  Oriental 
place,  Southampton. 


"VrOTHING  IMPOSSIBLE.— 

In  agua  amarella  restores  the 

HUMAN  HAIR  to  it*  pristine  hue,  no  matter  at 
what  age.  JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.  have  at 
length,  with  the  aid  of  one  of  the  most  eminent 
chemist*,  succeeded  in  perfecting  this  wonderful 
liquid.  It  is  now  offered  to  the  public  in  a  more 
ooncentrated  form  and  at  a  lower  price.  Sold  in 
bottles,  3s.  each  ;  also  5e.,  7s.  M.,  and  15s.  each, 
including  brush.  Single  bottles  forwarded  on 
receipt  of  postage  stamp*  or  post-office  order  — 
Angel  passage,  03  Upper  Thames  street,  London, 
E.C. 


JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.’S 

el  CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE  is  greatly  supe- 
rior  to  any  tooth  powder;  gives  the  teeth  a  pearl¬ 
like  whiteness,  protects  the  enamel  from  decay, 
and  imparts  a  pleasing  fragrance  to  the  breath. 
l*rice  Is.  6d.  each. — Angel  passage,  93  Upper 
Thames  street,  London. 

The  above  maybe  obtained  from  all  respectable 
Chemist*  and  Perfumers. 


CLEAR  COKPLEXIONS 

for  all  who  use  the.  “  UuiL'd  Service  ”  Soap 
Tablet,  which  also  imparts  a  delic'.ous  fragrance. 

M.VM’F.VCTUUED  BY 

J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,‘pRt4>ntee8  of  the  Self- 
fitting  Candles. 

Sold  by  Chemists,  Oil  and  Italian  Warehousemen, 
and  others. 

Use  no  other.  See  name  on  each  tablet. 


IMPERFECT  DIGESTION 
AND  ASSIMILATION. 


SAVORY  and  MOORE’S  PANCREATIC 
EMULSION  and  PANCREATINE  are  the  most 
potent  remedial  agents.  They  are  the  only  reme¬ 
dies  yet  known  for  effecting,tne  digestion  of  Cod 
Liver  Oil  and  preventing  nausea,  while  they  also 
efficiently  supply  the  place  of  the  oil  when  re¬ 
jected  by  the  stomach.  These  facts  are  now 
attested  by  tlie  published  records  of  numerous 
medical  men,  extracts  from  which  accompany  each 
bottle.  Price  from  28.  to  21*. 

SAVORY  AND  MO  ORB, 

143  New  Bond  street,  London,  and  all  Chemists. 

NOTE.— Name  and  trade  mark  on  each  bottle. 


INDIGESTION. 

The  Sledical  Profession  adopt 

MORSON’3  PREPARATION  OP  PEP3IKE 

as  the  True  Remedy.  Sold  in  Bottles  from  3a, 
and  in  boxes  from  28.  Gd.,  by  all  Chemists 
mud  the  Manufacturer*, 

THOMAS  MORSON  and  SON, 

124  Southampton  row,  W.C.,  London. 

See  name  on  label. 


BODDATJLT’S  PEPSINE  POWDER, 

taken  by  dyspeptics  at  each  meal  (bottles 
of  one  ounce). 

PRIZE  OF  THE  FRENCH  INSTITUTE, 
1856, 

and  supplied  to  the  Principal  Hospitals  of  Paris 
since  1854. 


BOUOAULT'S  PEPSIN!  WINE  (SHERRY),  4s.  AND  8b. 

SOLI  MEDAL,  PARIS  EXHIBITION,  18C7. 
SILVER  MEDAL,  1868. 

Dclioiotts  and  agreeable  to  take,  and  superior  to 
all  others. 


DINNEFOBD'S  FLUID  HAOXESIA. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have 
approved  of  this  pure  solution  of  Mag'^esia  as  the 
best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN,  HEADACHE.  GOUT,  and 
indigestion  ;  and  as  the  best  mild  aperient 
for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 
LADIES,  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 

DZNNEFORD  AND  CO., 

CHEMISTS, 

172  NEW  BOND  STREET.  LONDON, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 


LEA  &  PERRINS’  SAUCE 

TBE  “WOEOESTEBSHIBE.” 

Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  **  The  only  Good 
Sauce,”  Improves  the  appetite,  and  aids  diges¬ 
tion.  Unriralled  for  piquancy  and  flayour. 


Ask  for  LEA  and  PERRINS’ SAUCE. 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS, 

and  *ce  the  Names  of  LEA  and  PERRINS  on  all 
bottles  and  labels. 

Agents— CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  London ; 
and  sold  by  all  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout 
the  World. 


HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS.— We.\kness 

AMD  Debility. — Unless  the  blood  be  kept 
in  a  pure  state,  the  constitution  must  be  weakened, 
and  disease  supervene.  These  wonderful  Pill* 
possess  the  power  of  neutralising  and  removing 
all  contaminations  of  the  blood  and  system  gene¬ 
rally.  They  quietly,  but  certainly,  overcome  all 
obstructions  tending  to  produce  ill-healtb,  and 
institute  regular  actions  in  organs  that  are  faulty 
from  derangement  of  debility.  The  dyspeptic, 
weak,  and  nervous  may  rely  upon  these  I’ills  as 
their  best  friends  and  comforters.  They  Improve 
the  appetite,  and  thoroughly  invigorate  the  algcs- 
Uve  apparatus.  Holloway*  Pills  hare  long  been 
known  to  be  the  surest  preventives  of  liver  com¬ 
plaints,  dreadful  dropsies,  spasms,  colic,  constipa¬ 
tion,  and  many  other  diseases  always  hovering 
round  the  feeble  and  infirm. 


BOUDAULT’S  PEPSINE  PILLS  AND  LOZENGES,  3s. 
A  very  convenient  form  for  persons 
travelling. 


HOTTOT-BOUDAULT,  7  Avenue  Victoria, 
Paris. 

A.  and  M.  ZIMMEUMANN,  7  Fcun  court, 
London,  E.C. 

May  be  obtained  through  all  Chemists. 


Nose  machine. — This  IS  a  simple 

successful  contrivance  which,  applied  to 
the  nose  for  an  liour  daily,  so  directs  the  sMt  carti¬ 
lage  of  which  the  member  consists,  that  an  in¬ 
formed  nose  is  quickly  sliaped  to  perfection.  Any 
one  can  use  them,  and  without  pain.  Price 
10s.  6d.,  seat  carriage  free.  ~  ALE  A.  ROSS,  248 
High  Holboru,  London.  Pamphlet  sent  for  two 
stamps. 


Grey  hair.— 248  High  Holborn, 

London.— ALEX.  ROSS’S  HAIR  DYE 
produces  a  perfect  light  or  dark  colour  imme¬ 
diately  it  is  used.  It  is  permanent,  and  perfectly 
natnral  in  effect  Price  38.  6d.,  5s.  6d  ,  and  lOs  6d.; 
sent  by  post  for  48,84,  and  144  stamps.  Alex. 
Ross’s  Cantharides  Oil,  a  great  hoirgrower,  38.  Od. 


O  PANISH  FLY  is  the  actinjF  inffre- 

Cl  dient  in  ALEX.  ROSS’S  CANTHARIDES 
OIL,  which  speedily  produces  Whiskers  and 
thickens  Hair.  :4s.  6d. ;  sent  by  post  for  54 
stamps.— ALEX.  ROSS, 248  Higli  Holbom,  Lon¬ 
don,  opi^ite  Day  and  Martin's.  —  Hair  Dye, 
38.  6d. ;  Face  Powder,  Is. 


A  FACT.— ALEX.  ROSS’S  HAIR- 

COLOU  R  W  ASH  will,  in  two  days,  cause 
grey  hair  or  whiskers  to  become  their  original 
colour.  This  is  guar.anteod  by  Alex.  Ross.  It  is 
merely  necessary  to  damp  the  hair  with  it  by  the 
aid  of  the  hairbrush,  when,  in  48  hours,  greyness 
entirely  disappears.  Nothing  objectionable  in  it. 
l*rice  lOe.  Od  ,  sent  for  stamps.— 248  High  Holbom, 
London. 


a  riL,L.  OF  HEALTH. 
rpHIS  excellent  Family  Medicine  i* 

-1-  the  moat  effective  remedy  for  IndiirMiHJ/ 
blilons  and  liver  complaints,  loes  of  am)«^' 
drowrinesa,  giddiness,  spasms,  and  all 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels ;  or,  where  an 
aional  aperient  is  required,  nothing  can  be  be^ 
adapted. 


For  FEMALES,  these  Pills  are  truly  excellent 
removing  all  obstructions,  the  distressing  heaiT 
ache  so  very  prevalent  with  the  sex,  denressiM 
of  spirits,  diilness  of  sights  nervous  affectlowL 
blotches  pimples,  and  sallowness  of  the  skin  a^ 
give  a  healthy  bloom  to  the  complexion.  ’  ” 


Obtained  through  any  Chemlat  or  Medlrin* 
Vendor.  Is.  IJd.  and  2s.  Od.  per  box.  * 


BLAIR’S  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATIC  PILLS. 

(^HIS  preparation  is  one  of  the  benefits 
-L  which  the  science  of  modem  chemistry  has 
conferred  upon  mankind;  for,  during  tlie  fint 
twenty  years  of  the  present  century,  to  speak  of 
a  care  for  the  Gout  was  .considered  a  romance- 
but  now  the  efficacy  and  safety  of  this  medicine  is 
so  fully  demonstrated,  by  unsolicited  testimonials 
f>om  persons  In  every  rank  of  life,  tliat  puUie 
opinion  proclaims  this  as  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  discoveries  of  the  present  age. 

These  Pills  require  no  restraint  of  diet  or  con¬ 
finement  during  their  use,  and  are  certaiu  to  pre¬ 
vent  tlie  disease  attacking  any  vital  part. 

Obtained  through  any  Chemist  or  Medicine 
vendor.  Is.  l^d.  and  28.  Od.  per  box. 


Fn  LAZENBY  and  SON’S 

•  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and  CONDI- 
MENTS. 

E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietor*  ofthe 
celebrated  Receipts  and  Ma'*  iifacturers  of  the 
Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  sad 
favourably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  caution  the  public  against  the  inferior 
preparations  wliich  are  put  up  and  labelled  ia 
close  imitation  of  their  good»,  with  a  view  to  mis¬ 
lead  the  public.— 92  Wlgmore  street,  Cavendish 
square  (late  6  Edwards  rtreet,  Portinan  square), 
and  18  Trinity  street,  London,  E.C. 


HARVEY’S  SAUCR-CAUTION. 

— The  admirers  of  this  celebrated  Saneeare 
particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  BMtle, 
prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  bean  the 
label  used  so  many  years,  signed 

Elizabeth  Lazairg. 

' —  '  '  . 

WHITETI E  ACID’S 

SOLIDIFIED  SOUP  SQUARBS, 

Ready  for  immediate  use,  and  m'ost  nutritious 
Sold  by  Grocers  and  Chemists.  Wholesale  st  8 
and  9  Lime-street  square,  £  C. 


HEALTH,  STRENGTH,  AND  VIGOUR. 

Dr  PARIS’S  NERVOUS  RE-^TO- 

RATIVK  LOZENGES  are  higlily  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  loss  of  nervous  and  physicsl 
force.  They  (KissesH  such  highly  reanimating 
properties  that  they  will  be  found  to  he  a  mort 
invaluable  remedy  'in  all  oases  of  de'-iiity,  ner¬ 
vousness,  depression  of  spirits,  and  prematan 
exhaustion,  resulting  fyoin  over-taxed  orabwed 
energies  whether  of  body  or  mind,  restoring 
health,  strength,  and  ri^nr  in  a  few  weeki. 
Sold  in  boxes  at  4s.  6d.,  or  fonr  boxes  in  one  for 
I5s. ;  ly  post  48.  8d.  and  158.  4d  ;  and  maybe 
had  of  ail  chemists,  and  the  sole  agents.  Mr  E- 
CLEAVER,  63  Oxford  street,  and  MANN  and 
CO.,  39  Comhlll,  J.(Ondon. 


/^XYGENATED  WATER  bolds  in 

Solution  pure  Oxygen  Gas.  I  he  vit^  el^ 
ment  tliat  sustains  life.  It  is  a  decidi*d  tonic  and 
alterative  draught  and  from  its  special  action  on 
food  during  the  process  of  digestion  and  assiinila- 
tion  is  peculiarly  suitable  for  invalids.  Price  » 
per  dozen  half- pints. 

Laboratory,  36  Long  acre,  and  all  Druggiiti. 


SUDDEN  mourning. 

Messrs  JAY  are  always  provided  with  ex^ 
ienced  dressmakers  and  milliners,  ready  to  iraT 
)  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  ffee  of  exi^w'^ 
urchasers,  when  the  emergenciea  of  suouea 
□expected  mourning  require  the  Inimem 
xecution  of  mourning  orders.  Tlieytaxc  w 
lenr.  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery,  . 
laterialsat  Is.  per  yard  and 
lece,  all  marked  in  plain  figures,  and  at  the  “  . 
rice  as  if  nurchased  at  the  I  ondon 
rouming  Warehouse,  in  Regent  street.  Kca 
t)le  estimates  also  given  fof  househ  I  mou  b 
L  a  areat  saving  to  large  or  small  Kunil*v»- 


JAYS’. 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNI^® 
WAREHOUSE. 

245, 247, 249,  and  251  Regent  street 
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BFDSTEAPS,  bedding,  and 

^  riTK VITU R E.-WI LI.I  A M  8.  BU  K- 
.r./irorK  of  IRON  «ml  BRASS  BED- 
STFADsS  Children’s  Cota  stands  unrivalled 
SJTp? tor  extent  or  modersteiums  of  prices^  J  ho 
either  tor  ex  ■  premise*,  and  Bed 

of  iniiranteed  qualify.  Patent 
?*”*El8tJada  flttSi  with  dove-tail  joints  and 
Iron  Bwlst  >».  n  ^  Ornaniental  Iron 

&8tMd8  in  great  variety,  from  €1  to 
r^^Cornpfete  suites  of  Bed  room  Furniture  in 
£;^s/,J;n^^Fancy  Woods,  Polished  and  Japanned 
SSS^VVinshoV^Th^^  made  by  Wil- 
S  Tffion  at  his  manufactory.  84  Nejvman 
SSSt  and  every  article  is  guaranteed.  China 
?St  Waic  in  great  variety,  from  4a  the  set  of 
K‘«o.  FUBNITURK  for  Dininj  room..-A 
comnlete  assortment  is  on  show.  Easy 
Sr.  fKm  m  Od.;  *Ut  chimney  mid  pier 
glasses,  from  4'a  6d. 

AVILLIAM  S.  burton.  Furnishing  Iron- 
nion«rw,  by  appointment  to  H.R.H.  the  Prin^  of 
Wales  rends  a  catalogue,  containing  upwards  of 
850  Ilnstralionsofhis  unrivalled  Stwk,  wlOi  Lists 
nf  Prices  and  I’lans  of  the  20  Large  Show  Rooms, 
SLt  frS-39  Oxford  street,  W.;  1.  lA.  2.  3,  and 
jNcwmsn  street;  4  5,  and  «  Perry’s  pi  we ;  and 
t  Newman  yard,  London,  W.  The  cost  of  deliver- 
Ina  aoods  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  United 
Kin<ydom  by  Railway  is  trifling. 

wIllIA  VI  S.  BURTON  will  always  undertake 
delivery  at  a  small  fixed  rate. 

ruptures— BY  ROYAL  LETTERS 
PATENT. 

TITHITE’S  MOO- main  lever 

W  TRUSS  is  allowed  by  upwards  of  500 
3Iedical  Men  to  be  the  most  effective  invention  in 
the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of 
the  steel  spring,  so  often  hurtful  in  its  effects,  is 
here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round 
the  body,  while  the  requisite  resisting  power  is 
supplied  by  the  MOC-M  AIN  PAD  and  PATENT 
LEVER,  fitting  with  so  much  ease  and  closeness 
that  it  cannot  be  detected,  and  may  be  worn 
during  sleep. 

A  descriptive  circular  mar  be  had,  and  the  Truss 
(which  cannot  fail  to  lit)  forwarded  by  post,  on 
the  circumference  of  the  body  two  inches  below 
the  hips,  being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer, 

Mr  JOHN  WHITE,  228  PICCADILLY, 
LONDON. 

Price  of  a  Single  Truss,  Ifis.,  218.,  2fl8.  fld.,  and 
2la  6d.  Postage  free. 

Price  of  a  Double  Truss,  318.  Cd.,  428.,  and  528.  fid 
Postage  free. 

Price  of  an  Umbilical  Truss,  428.  and  528.  fid. 
Postage  free. 

Post-office  Orders  payable  to  JOHN  WHITE, 
I’ost-Office,  Piccadilly. 

J'lLASTIC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE 

J  CAPS,  Ac.— For  VARICOSE  VEINS, and 
all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of 
the  LEGS,  SPRAINS,  &c.  They  are  porous, 
light  in  texture,  and  inexpensive,  and  are  drawn 
on  like  an  ordinary  stocking.  Price,  from  4s.  fid., 

"8.  Od.,  lOs.,  and  Ito.  each.  Postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE.  MANUFACTURER,  228 
PICCADILLY,  LONDON. 


FOUR  POPULAR  NOVELS. 


AT  ALL  LIBRARIES, 


POOR  MISS  FINCH.  By  Wilkie  Collins.  Three  Vols. 

The  STORY  of  a  SHOWER.  By  Anna  H  Drury  Author  of 

OUT  of  HER  SPHERE.  By  Mrs  Eiloart.  Three  Vols. 

Second  Edition  of  OUGHT  WE  TO  VISIT  HER?  Bv  Min 

EDWARDES.  Three  Vols.  .  jjjr  ijirs 

Also,  immediately, 

of  ‘Wise  aa  a  Serpent.’ 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  and  SON,  New  Burlington  street,  W. 


ASLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS 

^  CHANDELIERS. 

table  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 
CHANDELrKR.S  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 
1  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 

BID Rooms,  45  Oxford  street,  W. 

D I  It  .n  I N  G  H  A  M— Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms, 
Broad  street.  Established  1«)7. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

STEBIj  pests. 

Soil!  Iiy  >11  Dealer,  throMhont  the  World. 


Wm.  Younger  &  Co.’s 

EDINBURGH,  INDIA  PALE,  AND 
DINNER  ALES, 

Sparkling,  refreshing,  nourishing,  and  economical, 

TO  BE  HAD  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  RETAILERS. 

“  other  brands  are  fre¬ 
quently  substituted. 

Jireweriwi _ V/tinK...,...!. 


TO  CAPITALISTS  AND  INVESTORS. 

DIVIDENDS  5  AND  10  TO  20  PER  GENT 

SHARP’S  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR, 

The  FEBRUARY  NUMBER  now  ready.  Twelve  Pages  (post  free), 

Cont^ns  aU  the  best  paying  and  safest  Stock  and  Share  Investments  of  the  day.  with  Market  Prices 
Reports,  Diyidends,  &c.  &c.  Safe  Investments  in  English  and  Foreign  Railways,  Debentures.  Banka^ 
Mines,  foreign  Bonds,  American  and  Colonial  Stocks,  Telegraph  and  Miscellaneans  Shares,^ 

MESSRS  SHARP  and  CO.,  STOCK  and  SHARE  BROKERS,  33  POULTRY,  LONDON. 

Established  1852. 

Bankers  :  Lohdon  axd  Westminster,  Lothbuby,  London,  E.0. 


PRINTING  DECORATIVE  DESIGNS 

On  Walls,  Ceilings,  &c.,  in  Gold  and  Colours. 

•.  EDWARD  LEE’S  PATENT. 

Architects  would  find  this  process  che^er,  far  superior,  and  more  durable  than  hand 

painting  or  stencilling. 

PATENT  PERMANENT  GLASS  TILES 

For  Church  Decorations,  Walls,  Flower  Boxes,  &c. 

10  FEATHERSTONE  BUILDINGS,  LONDON  W.O. 

AND  *  * 

23  SOUTH  CASTLE  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 


ESTABLISHED  A.  D.  1700. 

FURNISH  YOUR  HOUSE  with  THE  BEST  ARTICLES 


AT 


DEANE’S. 

NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE,  WITH  PRICED  FURNISHING  LIST,  GRATIS  AND  POST  FREE. 


DEAHB’S— Celebrated  Table  Cutlery,  every 
variety  of  style  and  finish. 

DEAHE’S — Electro-pIatM  Spoons  and  Forks, 
best  manufacture,  strongly  plated. 

DFABTE’S— Klectro-plated  Tea  ana  Coffee  Sets, 
Liq^ueur  Stands,  Cruets,  fcc. 

IEANE’8  — Dish  Covers  and  Hot-water  Dishes, 
Tin  Dish  Covers  in  sets,  from  18s. 

LEAKE'S — Papier  Mach4  Tea  Trays  in  sets,  from 
21a  New  and  elegant  Patterns. 

LEAKE’S — Bronzed  Tea  and  Coffee  Urns,  with 
Loysell's  and  other  improvements. 

LEAKE’S— Copper  and  Brass  Goods,  Kettles, 
Stew  and  Preserving  Pans,  Ac. 

LEAKE’S— Moderator  and  Rock  Oil  Lamps,  a 
_  large  and  handsome  assortment 

LEAKE’S— Gaa  Chandeliers,  newly-designed 
patterns  in  Glass,  Bronze,  &  Ormolu. 


LEAKE’S — Domestio  Baths  for  every  purpose. 

_  Bath-rooms  fitted  complete. 

LEAKE’S— Fenders  and  Fire-irons  in  modem 
and  approved  patterns. 

LEAKE’S— Bedsteads  in  Iron  and  Brass,  with 
Bedding  of  superior  quality. 

LEAKE’S’— Register  Stoves,  improvM  London- 
made  Kitcheners,  Ranges,  Ac. 

LEAKE’S’— Cornices  and  Cornice-poles,  a  variety 
of  patterns,  French  and  English. 

LEAKE’S— Tin  and  Japan  Goods,  Iron  Ware, 
and  Culinary  Utensils. 

LEAKE’S— Turnery.  Brushes,  Mats,  Ac.,  well 
made,  strong,  and  serviceable. 

LEAKE’S— Horticultural  Tools,  Lawn  Mowers, 
Garden  KoUers,  Wirework,  Ao, 

LEAKE’S— Harness,  Saddles,  and  Horse  Cloth¬ 
ing,  manofaotared  on  the  premises. 


ADoey  street;  Swansea 


KI1IAH4H'8  .  U  .  WHISKT. 

spirit delicious  old  mellow 
*P»ni  ji  the  very  CREAM  OF  IRISH 

WHISKIES, 

pare,  and  more 
the  w<mifi  ^  “est  Cognac  Brand  y.  N ote 

Md  cS  »  .  LL  .  on  Seah  Label, 

Oxfort  striet^S?*’  Tllchfleld  street. 


A  Discount  of  5  per  cent,  for  Cash  Payments  of  £2  and  upwards. 

DEANE  &  CO.  (46  king  william  street),  LONDON  BRIDGE. 


CANDLES. 

FIELD’S  SELF-FITTING.  — These  admirable  Candles  are  yearly 
in  increasing  demand,  and  are  sapplied  as  heretofore  in  Spermaceti, 
Paraffine,  Petro-Stearine,  and  also  in  Chamber  Candles  12  in  a  box. 

May  be  obtained  of  all  Dealers  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 
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Now  K«d7, 88  p»gt$,  8ro,  prioe  li. ;  In  cloth,  2t.,  _  13  Orbat  Marlborough  strekt. 

THE  WOMAN  QUESTION.  HURST  &  BLACKETT’S 

Paverb  Rbpbirted  from  *  The  Examiner.*  NEW  WORKS. 


Papers  Reprinted  from  *  The  Examiner.* 


Albimarlr  street, 
Febrasry,  1872, 


NEW  WORKS. 


CONTEKTS : 

The  Female  Franchise;  Women*!  Electoral 
Disabilities;  "The  Woman  Question ; **  The 
Tlee  of  Contentment ;  Women  and  War ;  Women 
and  Work;  Dowries;  The  Law  of  Breach  of 
Promise;  The  Novel<*Readittg  Disease;  Rising 
in  Life;  The  Bdocaiion  of  Women;  Mothers* 
Wrongs. 

B.  H.  LAPHAM,  9  Wellington  street.  Strand. 


Just  published,  medium  8to,  pp.  426,  cloth, 
prioe  14s., 

Empire  in  ABIA.  How  we  came 

hr  it.  A  Book  of  Confessions.  Bj  W.  M. 
‘TORRENS,  M.P. 

London:  TRUBNEB  and  CO.,  8  and  6p 

Paternoster  row. 


TO  INVESTORS. 

Now  ready,  6d.  per  copy ;  or  5s.  annually, 

LAVINGTON  &  PENNINGTON’S 
MONTHLY  RECORD  of  INVEST¬ 
MENTS;  containing  an  exhaustive  Review  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Stock  and  Share  and 
Money  Markets,  Ac.,  with  an  enumeration  of  Safe 
investments  paying  from  10  to  20  per  cent. 

O.  LAVINGTON  and  A.  PEIfNINGTON.  44 
Threadneedle  street,  London,  £.0. 


rpHE  THANKSGIVING  DAY.— 

X  GOD  BLESS  THE  PRINCE  of  WALES 
(the  new  National  Song.)  Composed*  by  BKIN- 
LEY  RICHARDS.  4s. ;  piano  solo  and  duet,  4s. 
each  j  the  four-part  song,  two  stamps.  "  The  most 
popniar  anthem  Of  the  age.’*— Musical  Woiid. 
London :  Published  only  by  Robert  Cocks  and  Co. 

MUSIC.— CATALOGUE  of  RARE 
and  CURIOUS  WORKS,  at  much  re¬ 
duced  prices  (gratis  and  postage  free).  Apply  to 
Robert  Cocks  and  Co.,  New  Burlington  street. 

SACRED  VOCAL  MUSIC  for 

SUNDAY  EVENINGS,  intended  chiefly 
for  the  use  of  schools  and  private  families.  Edited 
and  arranged  by  GEO.  F.  WEST.  In  two  books 
(nine  hymns  in  each  book).  4s.  each  book;  free 
by  post  at  half-price. 

THE  ilOLY  FAMILY.  Sacred  Bfelodics. 
Arranged  by  W.  II.  CALCOTT  for  the  piano¬ 
forte'.  Solos,  complete  in  twelve  books,  .58.  each  ; 
duets,  68.  each ;  ad  lib.  accompauiments  for  flute, 
violin,  and  violoncello.  Is.  each.  Each  book  free 
at  half-price  in  stamps. 

LOW  AT  THY  FEET:  (Rea),  Sacred  Song. 
By  Miss  M.  LINDSAY.  38.  "  This  is  a  model  of 
a  sacred  song.  Words  and  Music  are  alike  simple 
and  expressive,  and  should  be  generally  known . 
TIiom  who  have  not  got  it  already  should  get  it.’* 
—Vide  the  Scotsman. 

ALONE :  Sacred  Song.  By  Miss  M.  LINDSAY. 
9s.  "  There  is  great  simplicity  and  sweetness  in 
tills  song.  Ills  within  easy  oousMsa,  and  the 
acoomnsniment  Is  skilful  and  at  tne  same  time' 


tills  song.  Ills  within  easy  oousimsa,  and  the 
accompaniment  Is  skilful  and  at  tne  same  time' 
easy,*' — Vide  the  Scotsman. 

London ;  Published  only  by  ROBERT  COCKS 
and  CO.,  New  Burlington  street. 


MS.  UEOhOUIST, 

•'  strand;  UONPON;  w.c-,” 

Gives  INSTRUCTION  in 

..HINKKALOGY  and  QEOLOUY.  and  can 
supply  Elementary  Collections  of  ^Minerals. 
Ro<uh,. and, Fossils. , to  illustrate  the  'Works  of 
Anitell,  jBuckla;^,,Lyell,  Jukes,  Page,  ind  bth^ri, 
on  the  Tullowiog  terius:  '  -  c- 

100  Small  Specimens,  in  Cabinet  with 

Thr«  Trays  . ...r.-:.. . £2  2  0 

200  Specimens,  lar^r;  in  Cabinet  iHth 

rive  Trays . . .  5  5  0 

300  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet  witli  -  «  ■ . 

Eight  Drawers . ...n^...  ., .  10  10  0 

400  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet  with'  >  .  • 

Twelve  Drawers  .  21  0  0 

More  extensive  Collections,  either  to  illustrate 
Mineralogy  or  Geology,  at  50  to  500  Guineas  each, 
with  every  requisite  to  assist  thosrcomineilcing 
the  study  of  these  interesting  branches  of  Science, 
a  knowlMire  of  which  alTords  so  much  pleasure  to 
the  traveller  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

In  the  more  expensive  Collections  some  of  the 
specimens  are  rare,  and  all  more  select. 

.  ^  i 


The  SWmSRS.  By  W.  Hepworth 

DIXON.  Second  Edition.  1  vol.,  8vo,  15s. 
**  A  lively.  Interesting,  and  altogether  novel 
book  on  SiHtzerland.  It  is  full  of  valuable  In¬ 
formation  on  social,  political,  and  ecclesiastical 
questions,  and,  like  all  Mr  Dixon’s  books,  it  is 
eminently  readable." — Daily  News. 

*‘We  advise  every  one  who  cares  for  good 
literature  to  get  a  copy  of  this  brilliant,  novel 
and  abundantly  instructive  account  of  the  Swit¬ 
zers.  The  composition  of  the  book  is  in  the  very 
best  sty  le.  "—Post . 

**  A  work  of  real  and  abiding  value.  Mr  Dixon 
has  never  painted  witli  more  force  and  truth. 
His  descriptions  are  accurate,  impartial,  and 
clear.  We  most  cordially  recommend  the  book.’’ 
— Standard. 

*'  A  most  Interesting  and  useful  work ;  cspeciallv 
well-timed  when  tlic  questions  of  military  organi¬ 
sation  and  primary  caucatlon  occ^y  so  large  a 
share  of  punlie  attention."  -Daily  Telegraph. 

PRAIRIE  FARMS  and  PRAIRIE 

F  O  L  A.  By  PARKER  GILLMORE 
('*  Ubiqua  ’*).  2  vols.,  with  illustrations,  21  s. 

"  A  book  which  will  make  the  English  reader 
take  a  deep  interest  in  ‘  Prairie  Farms  and  Prairie 
Folk.*  Mr  Oillmore’s  sporting  feats  are  the  themes 
of  some  of  Rs  best  chapters.  —Daily  News. 

LODGE’S  PEERAGE  and 

BARONETAGE  for  1872.  Under  the 
Especial  Patronage  of  her  Majesty,  Corrected 
by  the  Nobility,  and  containing  all  the  New 
Creations.  41  st  Edition.  I  vol.,  royal  8vo, 
with  the  Arms  beautifully  engraved,  hand¬ 
somely  bound,  gilt  edges,  31s.  6d. 

‘‘A  work  which  corrects  ail  errors  of  former 
works.  It  is  a  most  useful  publication." — Times. 

“  A  work  of  great  value.  It  is  the  most  faithful 
record  we  possess  of  the  aristocracy  of  the  day." 
— Post. 

QUEEN  CHARLOTTE  ISLANDS;  a 

Narrative  of  Discovery  and  Adventure  in 
the  North  Pacific.  By  FRANCIS  POOLE, 
C.E.  Edited  by  JOHN  W.  LYNDON.  1 
vol.,  8vo,  with  Maps  and  Illustrations,  los. 

**  There  con  be  no  dovht  whatever  about  the 
spirit  of  enterprtae  and  power  of  endurance  with 
which  Mr  Podle  i<  giftea,  and  mdeh  of  Ills  book 
is  very  exciting  reamng.’’ — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

The  LITERARY  LIFE  of  the  REV. 

WILLIAM  HARNESS.  By  the  Rev.  A.  G. 
I/ESTRANQK.  lOg 

“A  thoroughly  Interesting  book.’’— Guardian. 

THE  NEW  NOVELS. 

ASTON  BOVAL.  By  the  Anther  of 

‘  St  Odave’s.*  3  vols. 

BBTTNA’S  BEVEirOE.  By  the 

Author  of  ‘  Caste,’  Ac.  3  vols. 

"  Viewed  simply  as  love  stories,  fresh,  pure, 
and  pathetic,  these  volumes  deserve  praise.’’— 
Athenaeum. 

"’Bruna's  Revenge’  is  sparkling  and  bright. 
The  plot  is  exciting  and  well  carried  out’’— 
Messenger. 

A  WOMAN  in  SPITE  of  HERSELF. 

By  J.  C.  JEAFFRESON.  3  vols. 

‘•Mr  Jeaffireson’s  powerfully  written  and  ex¬ 
citing  tale  jKMsesses  several  claims  to  public 
attention.  His  narrative  never  flags.  We  read 
this  novel  thrpu^  without  a  pause.’ —Athenaeum. 

‘‘  A  delightful  and  exciting  story.  The  interest 
intensifies  with  every  page  until  it  becomes  quite 
absorb!  ng. ’’— Post. 

•  “A  remarkable  book.  It  is  a  work  of  great 
merit  and  power,  and  of  the  highest  Interest  ’ — 
Standard. 

A  FIRST  APPEARANCE.  Bv  fSrs 

EVARS  BELL.  3  vols.  ,  ■ 

"  The  story  is  gracefully  told,  and  will  be  read 
witl^leaaure. " —Athenaeum. 

*•  ‘‘  This  decidedly  clever  story  is  full  of  interest.’’ 
—Post , 

WILPBIO  CDUfifftilBDE.  By 

*  GEORGE  MACDONALD,  LL  D!  3  vols. 

.  Wilfrid  Curabermede  ’  is  extremely  original, 
clever,  and  interring.  Besides  the  focuTty  of 
drawing  cbaraotb#{>Mr  MacDonald  has  a  wonder¬ 
ful  gift  of  word  painting.’’— Athenaeum. 

HANNAH.  By  the  Author  of 

‘John  Halifax.’  2  vols. 

A  powerful  novel  of  domestic  life.’*— D.  News. 

1|[NE  OWN  FAMILIAR  PBIEND. 

By  the  Hon.  Mrs  ALFRED  MONT¬ 
GOMERY.  3  vols. 

"  This  story  is  full  of  interest.’’— Tablet. 

A  BRIDGE  of  GLASS.  By  F.  W. 

ROBINSON,  Author  of  ‘  Grandmother’s 
Money,’  Ac.  3  vols.  [February  23. 


ESSAYS  on  CATHEDRALS.  .R^ 

the  followingWriters.  Edited,  with  an  lairi' 
duction.  By  J.  S.  HOWSON,  D.D  SeJl 
of  Chester.  8vo,  128. 

The  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 

Canon  Norls,  M.A. 

The  Dean  of  Cashel. 

A.  J.  B.  Beresford  Hope,  M.P. 
l^rofessor  Wescott,  D.D. 

Edward  A.  Freeman,  D.C.L. 

Canon  Perowne,  B.D.  ■  - 

Sir  F.  Gore  Ousley,  Bart.,  M.A. 

Canon  l>urham,  M.A. 

Chancellor  Massingberd,  M.A. 

Rev.  E.  W.  Benson,  D.D. 

Canon  Venables,  M  A. 

astronomy’  and  OEOLOOT  ‘ 

COMPARED.  By  Lord  ORMATHWaITE 
Crown  8vo.  [Next  week. 

III. 

The  PRINCIPLES  of  GEOLOGY; 

or,  the  Modern  Changes  of  the  Earth  and  its 
Inhabitants,  considered  as  IlIuidratiTe  of 
Geology.  By  Sir  CHARLES  LYKLL,  Bart 
F.R.8.  nth  Edition.  Vol.  I.  With  Illu^ 
trations.  8vo,  Ids.  ' 

MISCELLANIES— SECOND  SERIES 

— Collected  and  Edited  by  Earl  STANHOPE. 
Post  8vo,  7s.  6d.  [On  the  20th. 

T. 

LORD  BYRON :  a  Biography,  with 

a  Critical  Essay  on  his  place  in  Literature. 
By  KARL  ELZE.  Translated  and  Edited 
with  Notes.  With  Original  Portrait  and 
Facsimile  of  Lord  Byron's  First  Letter.^. 
8vo,  16s: 

VI. 

EPHEMERA.  Second  Series. 

Lord  LYTTELTON.  Crown  8vo,  9s. 


The  HISTORY  of  BRITISH  COM- 

MERGE,  from  the  Conclusion  of  the  Seren 
Years’  War  to  the  Present  Time.  By 
fessor  LEONE  LEVI,  Barri.iter-at-Law. 
With  Index.  8vo.  [.Ne.\t  week. 

VI  IT. 

PATTERNS  for  TURNING;  com¬ 
prising  Elliptical  and  other  Figures  cut  on 
the  Lathe  without  the  use  of  any  Ornamei)t)il 
Chnek.  By  H.  W.KLPH INSTONE.  With 
70  Illustrations.  Small  4to.  [Shortly. 


The  ORIGIN  of  SPECIES  by 

3IEANS  of  NATURAL  SELECTION;  or, 
the  Preservation  of  Favoured  Races  in  tlit 
Struggle  for  Life.  By  CHARLES  DAU- 
W-IN,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  Sixth,  Revised,  and 


Popular  Edition. 
8vo,  78.  Cd. 


(11th  Thousand). 


RUDE  STONE  MONUMENTS  in  all 

COUNTRIES;  their  Age  ausl  Um  HT 
JAMES  FERGUSSON,  FR.S.  With  230 
Illustrations.  Medium  8v0r244> 

Mrs  MARKHAM’S  HISTORY  of 

BN.GLAND,  from  the  iATasioo  br  the 
Romans  continued  down  toTw.  A  Keir, 
J^eyised,  and  Cheaper  Edition.  W'ith  Wood- 
cuts.  Ijmo.Aa.  6d. 


li;ttle  .^thur’s  history  of 

\B^JGLAND.  By  Lady  CALLCpTf .  Fni» 
the  Earliest  Times  continued  down  tol<*47- 
A  New  and  Revised  Edition.  Witliaddliioual 
Woodcuts.  16mo,  2s.  Cd. 


The  QUABTEfiiiY  BEVIEW, 


No.  263. 


CONTENTS : 


I.  The  Drama  in  England. 

II.  John  Hookham  Frero. 

III.  The  Latest  School  of  Poetry.  ^ 

IV.  Bishop  Berkeley.  <  f  ' 

V.  Bank  of  England  and  Money  3Iarkct. 

VI.  Forster’s  Life  of  Dickens. 

VII.  The  Year  of  the  Passion,-' 

VIII.  Sir  Henry  Holland’s  Recollections 

IX.  Marco  Polo  and  Travels  In  his  Footstepi. 

X.  Primary  Education  in  Ireland. 

XI.  The  Proletariat  on  a  False  Sceut.  . 
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